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~ PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


ON THE TABLE! 





For the first time a way has been found to put into 
a locomotive the same kind of power that sends 


big battleships forward—turbine drive! 


Developed by Pennsylvania Railroad research 

in conjunction with engineering staffs 

of W estinghouse kKleetric Corporation and 

the Baldwin Locomotive Works, this new kind of 
locomotive power adds extra smoothness in fast 


runs—and many other notable advantages. 


No bigger than vour electric refrigerator, the steam 
turbine itself can produce power to pull the 

heaviest loads at high speeds. And the engineman 
controls the whole operation with a single small lever 


which works like a gear-shift on an automobile ! 


One of the most important changes in the power 
principle of the steam locomotive in over 
100 vears, the turbine drive engine gives promise of a 


great future in the field of train transportation. 


BUY UNITED STATES VICTORY BONDS AND STAMPS e 
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Talking it Over 


Almost nineteen and a half cen- 
turies have passed since the birth of 
a Child in a humble manger at Jeru- 
salem marked God’s effort to help 
man find himself. He sent His only 
begotten Son to show the world how 
to live and think and act, that His 
children might live peaceably with 
one another. 

And how have we measured 
up? Have we profited by these 
teachings? Have we moulded our 
ways according to the example He 
set us? 

Not in one of the nineteen cen- 
turies: that Father Time has ticked 
off since Christ lived has the world 
been at peace. 

Even now, with the guns of the 
most frightful war in history barely 
silent, fighting still goes on. In 
China. In Iran. In Java. In India. 
The only change is in the opponents. 

Even our own country is not at 
peace. The present wave of strikes 
is marked by a bitterness that is 
most discouraging, and even alarm- 
ing. , 

The Christmas season always 
brings a mellowing of men’s souls, a 
closer feeling of kinship for and un- 
derstanding of our fellowmen. You 
see it in the good nature of jostling 
holiday shoppers. On crowded street 
cars. In the greater courtesy of 
stranger to stranger. In the new- 
born kindliness of the passing crowd 
to the beggar. In the community ef- 
forts to bring cheer and happiness 
into the lives of the less fortunate. 
It is that wonderful “spirit” that 
makes the Christmas season the 
most gloriously beautiful period of 
the entire year. 

This is the world as it should be 
365 days in the year. And is there 


any reason why that ennobling 
“Christmas spirit” should disappear 
with the holiday season? Why 
shouldn’t we hold it throughout the 
months that follow? We can, if we 
choose to. And truly the world is 
sorely in need of the “peace on 
earth—goodwill to men” that we 
have been seeking for so many cen- 
turies. 

The solution is simple. It lies 
within ourselves. The willingness to 
treat our fellowmen as we would be 
treated. The determination to pro- 
long through the twelve months of 
the year the understanding, the pa- 
tience, the kindliness, the tolerance 
that make “the Christmas spirit” 
what it is—and which in turn makes 
living, in the holiday season, at 
least, such an inspiring experience. 

I’m looking ahead to the com- 
ing vear with high hopes, for we 
have many plans for making your 
PATHFINDER a magazine that you 
will look forward to each week with 
increasing eagerness. Because the 
paper situation is still “tight,” there 
may be times when I shall have to 
forego my weekly chat with you, to 
make room for other features. But I 
hope this will not be too often, for I 
do get a lot of pleasure out of talk- 
ing with you in this column. And I 
hope you get as much pleasure from 
reading it. 

In closing, I want to wish every 
one of you the merriest of Christ- 
mases, and a New Year filled to 
overflowing with happiness, good 
health and prosperity. You can rest 
assured that whatever we here at 
PATHFINDER can contribute toward 
the betterment of your 1946, will be 
done with the utmost zeal and sin- 
cerity. 


Sincerely, 


Auikins Meili 


Publisher 








Are Veterans in Your 
Community Getting 
THE AID THEY 
HAVE EARNED? 


ae 
8 TIMELY ook 
TELLING WHAT TO DO 


SPECIAL BOOKLET FOR 
VETERANS THEMSELVES 








Eevee American faces this chal- 
lenge: Tohelpreturning veterans 
fit themselves back into community 
life. Let them feel they are being 
ignored...and the seeds are sown for 
future discord. Give them a helping 
hand today ...and they will become 
the solid citizens of tomorrow. 


As a contribution to making 
America as strong in peace as in war 
—and in continuance of its 126- 
year policy of advancing the public 
welfare—the Aetna Insurance Group 
is offering—free—the 8 booklets 
listed below. These booklets indulge 
in no fancy theories. Instead, they 
tell the simple story of the nationally 
famous “Connecticut Plan”... 
how other communities and busi- 
ness men have tackled and solved 
the problem of making their return- 
ing veterans feel at home. 


To obtain one or more booklets, 
simply check titles desired, and sign 
and mail coupon. 


Aetna Insurance Group 


670 Main Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Please send—without charge or obligation— 
the booklets checked. 
—.Veteran... This is for you. 
(Every veteran and his family needs a 
copy.) 
——18 everyone in your corhmunity ready for 
the returning veteran? 
(How an industrial, city of 40,000 has 
prepared.) 
A big city has a working plan for its 
veterans. 
This small industrial town will see that 
no veteran is overlooked. 
This rural community is not worried 
about its 170 veterans. 
How industry has prepared for its re- 
turning servicemen. 
This business is ready for its veterans. 
Fhe Connecticut Plan—Community Aid 
to Veterans. 
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IN YOUR POWER BILL! 





If you run your own small business, saving expense 
is just like making a profit. One way to lower oper- 
ating costs is to generate your own electricity. 
That's been proved by Sheppard Diesel Generat- 
ing Sets in hundreds of installations... on farms 

. in factories and hatcheries. It's cheaper than 
purchased power .. . iteliminates standby charges. 
Sheppard Diesels extract every last stroke of power 
from every last drop of fuel...the cheapest fuel 
available. Anyone who can press the starter button 
can operate it. There’s a model to suit your require- 
. investigate today, 


LOAD-CONTROL 


This exclusive Sheppard feature is 
available on Sheppard Generating 
Sets for automatic load starting 
and stopping. ty flick any 
switch .. . anywher - on the 
power cireuit and LOAD- CONTROL 
immediately starts or stops the gen- 
erating set. Write for complete in- 
formation. 


 ~ rere Sets - 2 to 36 KW 


Marine Engines 
8 to 62 HP 


Power Units 
3% to 
56 HP. 
R. H. 
SHEPPARD 
co. 


3456 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 


ments. 










ALL 
AMERICAN 


DIESELS 





WATCHES Wanted 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacies, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 
Write for free shipping container. 


Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Leuls 1, Mo. 


ROLL FILM 


Highspeed Panchromatic 














8 Exposures 


Approximate Speed 50 Weston 


in 5 Popular Sizes 
Fits All Standard Cameras 


NOW AVAILABLE 


2% x 3% Specify 1-20.......... 33¢ 
tt, a ae 33¢ 
%24% * «646.,....: 38¢ 


2%. x 4%, ” | ee 38¢ 
Vest Pocket “ neem. 27¢ 


Mail orders not accepted for 
less than 3 rolls. No C.0.D.’s. 


Please include 10¢ for postage 
and handling charges. 


War Surplus Film 


VISUAL ART PUBLICATIONS 


140 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





Cost of the Cap: Whoever wrote 
The Plain People, had better check up on 
“that traditional ‘simple’ white 
cap.” I am a Mennonite, and have made 
several thousand of the “prayer coverings” 
that we wear. I have never received more 
than 4o¢ for one, and that includes cost 
of the best material and a reasonable re- 
muneration for the work of making it up. 

Mary C. Shenk, Denbigh, Va. 

[We said the cap can cost $25. PAtuH- 

FINDER did not deny it could be bought for 


less. —Ed.] 





Pearl Harbor: Suppose our Navy had 
been on the West Coast, and Japs inflicted 
on our people what the Philippines suf- 
fered. That would have been a worse mis- 
take than Pearl Harbor. Roosevelt wanted 
to prepare, but we failed to support him. 

Mrs. R. M. Whittaker, 
Simpsonville, S. C. 


. . . It is not well to sacrifice the 
living to the dead. Were Kimmel and 
Short dismissed to conceal the negligence 
of their superiors? If they were, justice to 
the living demands it be made known, 
whatever effect it may have on the repu- 
tation of the dead. 

Lloyd M. Crosgrave, Muncie, Ind. 

There should be a thorough 
study of Pearl Harbor. My son was on 
Wake and suffered all a human could suf- 
fer, was beaten and starved for years. 
Why keep our heads buried? 

E. S. Taylor, Brownsville, Tenn. 

Americans on the whole, were 
isolationists before the war, and refused 
to recognize the approaching danger. 
Therefore, we should all accept responsi- 


| bility for this disaster. 


Earl Hoffmann, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Russia's Actions: Robert Scherlie 
says in Between Ourselves “if we mind 
our own business, the Russians will do 
likewise.”” When the Russians attacked 
Finland and: Poland were they minding 
their own business? In “influencing” the 
Balkans, are they minding their own busi- 
ness? What are their troops doing now 
in Iran? 

Ella Valentine, Yakima, Wash. 

[Oil and air bases are big magnets.—Ed. ] 


“Imposing Stone: I have been a 
printer for more than 50 years, but I 
never heard of a “composing stone.” What 
you mean is an “imposing stone,” a stone 
in a printing office on which forms are 
made up” and locked up. 

C. S. Morse, Amesbury, Mass. 
[Imposingly right —Ed.] 


PATHFINDER 


Book of Peace: In this terrible age. 
no means should be forbidden to instill 
into the minds of our young people the 
precepts of the Bible. It is the only thing 
that can save the human race from utter 
destruction. Even Gen. Eisenhower says 
spiritual regeneration is the only ultimate 
guarantee of permanent peace. 

Cynthia Jones, Robinson, Jil. 


, 
Three Disgraces: When a boy, I used 


there was al- 
Graces, faith. 


to visit in others’ houses; 
ways a picture of the Three 
hope and charity. These days we have 
three disgraces: Interest, profit and rent. 
That’s what ails us. 
W. D. Horton, Lockwood, Ohio 
[If true, America must have been ill since 
Colonial days. We hardly think so.—Ed.] 


Low-cost Car: I am the party who 
asked once before for an automobile cost- 
ing less than $500. The time is here when 
we were promised one. I am sure there is 
an untouched market. 

S. Ross Sutton, Paxton, JIl. 

[We’re waiting too —Ed.] 


Teachers: Retired teachers are being 
discriminated against by constant boost- 
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ing of taxes, prices. Wisconsin teachers 
contribute to a retirement fund to which 
the state also contributes. Federal gov- 
ernnment levies a 3% tax on the sum 
contributed by the teacher; and when the 
untaxed portion of the annuity equals the 
sum contributed by the teacher, then the 
whole annuity becomes subject to tax. 

C. M. Jansky, Madison, Wis. 


The GM Strike: Some people think 
the UAW is demanding 30% increase re- 
gardless, but the union gets its informa- 
tion from General Motors reports and the 
Office of War Mobilization & Reconver- 
sion. According to these reports, GM 
could pay 30 to 40% increase in wages 
without increasing prices. 

W. M. Swayze, Lapeer, Mich. 

[ Forever ?—Ed.] 





President's Habits: After President | 


Truman entered upon his duties, I came 
to feel that we now have the best man of 
the last quarter-century in the White 
House. But the Texas Baptists protested 
against conferring an honorary degree 
upon him because he is a gambler and 
cocktail drinker. If the charge be true, 
he is a disgrace to our country. 
W. O. Allen, Wilmore, Ky. 


..- Anyone should be an out-and-out 





abstainer of drink and of playing cards, | 


too, at the head of our government. 
Mrs. L. A. Wroe, Hills, Minn. 


Fit the Crime: I fully agree with E. 
Hastings about war criminals. The Nazis 
are sure to get off too easily, should have 
a taste of the treatment they handed out 
at Belsen and Warsaw. 

C. W. Ellsworth, Paw Paw, Mich. 

[Dragging us down to their level would 
be their final triumph.—Ed.] 


Security: We continue to draft 
youths from school, prevent others from 
returning to college. Can we afford to risk 
cooling their interest in education? Far 
greater security could be gained if out- 
standing students were encouraged to ex- 
plore the scientific world to the utmost. 

Byrdie Schoeme, Arlington, Ore. 

[Opportunity is encouragement.—Ed.] 


New Word: I suggest coining a new 
personal pronoun, 3rd person singular, 
masculine or feminine, namely: “Arn.” 
Example: “If arn travels, arn broadens”; 
instead of the clumsy form: “If one trav- 
els, one broadens,” or “If he or she travels, 
etc.” 

C. F. Archer, Concord, N. H. 

[Esperanto for domestic use, eh ?—Ed.] 


Longer Dresses: Now that the war is 
over and dress material will be more plen- 
tiful, we who are disgusted with the length 
of dresses would be pleased to have them 
made longer. 

Mrs. C. E. Gray, Urbana, Til. 

[We are ready for verbal brickbats. Is 
Mrs. Gray ?—Ed.] 








 Gedeviled lair 
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WATER DEVIL -’ Combing 


his hair with water 

simply doesn’t keep it in place. 
After water dries, his hair 
stands on end, or strings down 
over his face. Kreml keeps hair 
neat as a pin all day long. 


GREASE DEVIL « 


No “he-man” would plaster 

his hair down with 

grease or perfumed “goo.” 
Kreml keeps hair handsomely 
groomed—so masculine looking 
without looking ridiculously 
pasted down or greasy. 






DANDRUIFV DEVIL: 
Girls certainly shun men 
whose shoulders are 

covered with dandruff flakes. 
Kreml is famous to 

relieve itching of dry scalp-and 
remove dandruff flakes. 


CUAROIAN ANGEL.’ 


Kreml makes your scalp feel 
so clean and refreshed. It 
keeps hair better-groomed all 
day without looking 

greasy or sticky. Watch 
“angels” fall for Kreml 
groomed hair. 


Thousands upon thousands of America’s best dressed men have found Kreml 
Hair Tonic just the “right balance” dressing for their hair. Kreml never 
leaves hair looking or feeling greasy or pasted down. Yet it keeps hair neatly 
in place all day—looking so naturally lustrous—as if your hair 
had some “body” to it. Ask for Kreml at your barber shop, 
Buy it at your drug counter. A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp — Removes Dandruff Flakes 








THE SECRET OF YOUTH 
IS 4000 YEARS OLD! 


How the daily use of Genuine Bulgarian Yogurt 
can add life to your years and years to your life 


ADAM, they say, was 
born hungry. But 
Adam wasalso born 
withahungerto dive 
long. Asa result, the 
quest for life goes 
on. Man marshals 
his arts and his sci- 
ences; his test tubes 
and his retorts; his 
X-Raysandhisvita- 
mins—and strugglesanew tosolvenotonly 
the riddle of life but the riddleof long life. 

Yet, as so often happens, the answer is 
on Man’s Doorstep: theanswer to longer- 
lasting youth, beauty, health. Track back 
4000 years and you will find simple hab- 
its of primitive people that, in the light 
of modern nutrition, are a revelation. 
Take, for instance, the cultured milk-food 
we now call Yogurt. 

As you turn the yellowed pages of the 
Old Testament, doyourealizethatY ogurt 
was the dish offered by Abraham (Gene- 
sis XVIII, 8); by Moses (Deuteronomy 
XXXII, 14) in the Biblical list of permit- 
ted foods; and reverently hailed by pious 
Arabs as the “Milk of the Prophet?” 

Down through the corridors of time, 
primitive og, 3 have used the milk of 
cows, sheep, buffaloes, to produce the 
food we knowas Yogurt. True, itisknown 
by different names in different countries; 
but essentially it is the same milk-food. 

Thus, Bulgarians call it Yogurt. Inhab- 
itants of the Caucasus call it Matzoon. The 
Greeks call it Yaourty; the Italians, Oxy- 
Gala; the Russians, Varenetz; the Scandi. 
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METCHNIKOFF 
Scientific Father of 
Modern Yogurt 





Home of Rosell Bacteriological Dairy Institute of Canada—where 
this Genuine Yogurt Culture was developed and perfected 


navians, Taete-Filbunke; the Yugoslavs, 
Kisselo-Mleko. Surely, any food so uni- 
versal in its appeal must have something 
vitally necessary to humankind! Yogurt 
has! It is this: 

At birth there are no germs in the intes- 
tinal tract. Twenty-four hours after birth, 


this tract is swarming with germs—good 
and bad. Thereafter, as long as life lasts, 
there isa never-ending battle between the 
good germs and the bad. Modern science 
teaches us that by changing the “intestinal 
flora” — by introducing in- 
to the digestive system 
“friendly” lactic acids—we 
canretard growth of harm- 
ful, putrefactive bacteria 
which cause prematureold 
age and shorten life. 

This, in substance, was 
the great discovery of the 
famous Russian biologist, 
Metchnikoff. He was a 
Nobel Prize winner and 
Director of the Pasteur 
Institute of Paris. He was 
greatly impressed by both 
the age and vigor of the 
people who lived in the 
Balkans and the Russian Caucasus. Many 
of them lived to be 100. Their average 
life-span was 87. 

““What,” asked Metchnikoff,‘‘do these 

—_ eat?”’ Their everyday dish, he 
earned, wasa special cultured food known 
as Yogurt. This contained vast amounts of 
lactic acids and special lactic organisms. 
After long research and ample clinical 
proof, Metchnikoff concluded thatYogurt 
was the best natural way to combat Man’s 
Health Enemy No. 1: excessive ‘intestinal 
putrefaction. 

Metchnikoff’s theory has stood the test 
of time. In fact, two great American scien- 
tists, Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale and Prof. 
Haven Emerson of Col- 
umbia University, say 
this intheir recent book, 
“How to Live’: “It may 
be safely said that the 
great majority of lead- 
ing clinicians agree with 
Metchnikoff thatthe mi- 
cro-organisms inhabit- 
ing our bodies have set 
going therea poison fac- 
tory which shortens our 
existence by secreting 
poisons which penetrate 
all our tissues, injure our most precious 
Organs, ourarteries, brain, liver, kidneys.” 

The problem all these years has been 
to get a genuine culture strain that would 
be uniform, potent, stable. Because no 
Yogurt is better than the Cu/ture from 
which itis made. This problem wassolved 


at the Rosell Bacteriological Dairy Insti- 
tute at the Trappist Monastery in Canada, 
a world-famous scientific institution. It is 
this Genuine Bulgarian Yogurt Culture 
which we now okt you—and for which 





American Laboratory of International Yogurt Company — where 
Rosell Culture is produced for you by trained technicians 


we have the exclusive American rights. 
The Culture is produced by trained tech- 
nicians in our own laboratory, pictured 
on this'page. To make good Yogurt at 
home all you need (in addition to our 
Culture) is good milk. Then you simply 
follow our ABC directions. 
Genuine Bulgarian Yogurt will bring 
your family notonlya new sense of health 
ut a new taste-adventure. You can eat it 
straight or sweetened with sugar, honey, 
cinnamon, preserves; and for vegetable 
and food salads it’s ‘‘just tops.” 
The handy coupon below, plus $1.80, 
will bring you enough genuine Culture 
to make a full month’s supply of Yogurt. 


a ee 
INTERNATIONAL YOGURT COMPANY (P) 
145 N.La Cienega Bivd., Beverly Hills, Cal. 
(Check one or both) 

‘a Attached is $1 80 Send me enough 


Genuine Bulgarian Culture to make a 
full month’s supply of Y ogurt.Alsoinclude de- * 
tailed instructions on how to make it at home. 


C7] Ser.d me free the romantic health-story 
of Yogurt. 


Name. 
Street. 
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UNDERCOVER BOOM FOR GENERAL EISENHOWER as UNO chief is in the making. Sup- 
porters point to his talent for getting things done and for getting 
along with people, claim he's a natural, but woefully admit he 


probably won’t be available. 


——$——<— = Se Oe - 


year (as predicted here Dec. 12). Companies are adamant in their 
stand: No wage. talks without price increases. , 

SO-CALLED "ANTI-LABOR" BILLS will run into more opposition in the Senate than 
the House. Senators are more susceptible to union pressure because 
they need the big-city vote. Many Congressmen come from completely 
rural districts, have no labor constituents. 

IT WILL TAKE YEARS to get it into operation, but a method has been found to use 
electric power lines to carry telephone messages. It would cut out 
miles of duplicate wiring, make more phones available in rural areas. 








Democrats. They expect to campaign purely on local issues, not tie up 
with any over-all national party program. 

ADMINISTRATION GUESSES that unemployment would reach 8 million by Christmas 
are proving a boomerang. GOP Congressmen are charging the administra- 
tion knew it would be less, taking credit for saving the government 
money by voting down Truman's unemployment compensation boost. 
night. But experts believe the soundest trade basis since 1914 has 
been established, look for a long-run boon. 
which resulted in state and municipal rent control that was maintained 
in some cases for as long as 10 years. 

REDUCTION OF U. S. OCCUPYING FORCES in Germany is worrying French officials who 
fear a Communist Germany as much as a Nazi Germany. They figure U.S. 
and British departure would mean Russian replacement. 
to tell how the parity income principle, which he favors over parity 
prices, is going to work. 
proposals had lost him CIO'S political support are beginning to back 
down. Labor chiefs have been talking big but haven't anywhere to go 
except to form a third party, which has never worked in U.S. 

YOU'LL HEAR MORE soon of a hydraulic drive car. An engineer has one with a 
two-—cylinder, 150 h.p. motor which will make an estimated 130 m.p.h. 
It has no transmission or differential; power goes to rear wheels. 

DEMAND FOR DDT is still outrunning production, partly because of the heavy 
demand from abroad. The U.S. supplies all but Europe, which gets DDT 
from England, Switzerland. 

NEW PRICING METHOD for farm and industrial machinery is being worked out by 
OPA. It'll be simpler with prices held generally to 1942 level. 

SHORTAGE OF TIN will continue on through 1946, industry sources predict now. 
It will create problems for fruit, vegetable canners. 

NEWEST USE FOR WAR-DEVELOPED LIGHT METAL is traveler's dictaphone. Practically 
a featherweight, it will use magnesium cylinders which busy executive 
can mail back to secretary for transcription. 

LOOKING TO WORKER RELATIONS, General Motors is planning a weekly newspaper for 
employes to be written by ex-newspapermen working for ad agencies 
handling GM accounts. 
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Firestone 
S DeLuxe Champion lires 


’ eee Hs Le 
Safti-Lock Gum-Dipped 
Cord Body 
The individual fibers in 
every cord are locked 
together by an exclusive 
Firestone process, then 
Gum-Dipped in a special 
solution. This provides 
greater strength and cooler 
running and results in 
extra safety by giving extra 
protection against blowouts, 


THE ONLY TIRES MADE THAT ARE SAFETY AND MILEAGE PROVED ON THE SPEEDWAY FOR YOUR PROTECTION ON THE HIGHWAY 


Gear-Grip Tread 
This patented Firestone 
design has 3,456 shar 
edged angles whic 
provide extra protection 
against skidding and side- 


Vitamic Rubber . wa slips. Greater non-skid 


New and exclusive rubber 
compounds, developed by 
Firestone Research, give 
extra mileage and extra 
safety. The rubber used in 


volume of rubber in the 
tread and _ greater tread 
width, with more actual 
cubber in contact with the 
road, provide extra traction 


Construction 

Two extra layers of cord 
under the tread give extra 
protection against punc- 
tures and a unique and 
exclusive construction 
method welds all of the 
plies, the two extra layers 
and the tread into an 
inseparable unit of extra 
strength. 


To assure even greater 
achievements in the 
world of tomorrow, 
Firestone recently 
completed one of the 
most modern Research 
Laboratories in all the 
world. 


both tread and cord body and mileage. 


contains Vitalin, a rubber 
vitamin, which keeps 
rubber live and tough, 
gives extra protection 
against weather and wear. 


Ever since Firestone was founded, nearly half 
a century ago, it has been the leader in giving extra 
quality and extra value. And today’s Firestone 
De Luxe Champion Tires uphold that tradition by 
giving car owners patented and exclusive construc- 
tion features which assure extra safety and extra 
mileage at no extra cost. For most miles per dollar, 
have your nearby Firestone dealer store or Firestone 
store equip your car with new Firestone De Luxe 
Champions, the tires that stay safer longer. 
Listen to the “Voice of Firestone” every Monday evening over NBC network. 


Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Pathfinder 


THE NATION 


Czar 


Co-ordinator of housing is named as 
government gets started on the 
nation's worst shortage 


From talking about it, the govern- 
ment got down to doing something about 
the housing shortage. 

President Truman appointed former 
Mayor Wilson Wyatt, Louisville, Ky., as 
Federal “housing expediter’; said build- 
ing materials would go under priorities 
again; called for price ceilings on old and 
new homes, 

The ‘Senate voted $160 millions 
which, with another $35 millions asked in 
other legislation would enable FHA to 
provide 100,000 more dwelling places for 
veterans and their families, through use 
of (1) war housing units; (2) enlarged 
dormitory facilities; (3) idle military and 
naval barracks, 

In New York, the U. S. Conference 
of Mayors called for rent control beyond 


“next July when it is scheduled to expire. 


Meaning. Wyatt’s appointment was 
the first move to co-ordinate all Federal 
housing activities under one man, make 
him responsible for stepping-up output of 
scarce building materials by breaking pro- 
duction bottlenecks. 

Small home buyers would benefit 


most, since priorities would funnel at least 
50% of scarce doorknobs, brick, other 
materials to builders of homes costing 
$10,000 or less. Commercial buildings, 
high-priced homes would suffer. 

Ceilings on homes would check rising 
prices which, in some cities, already are 
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WYATT. His job is to create more housing. 


double assessed valuation. 

Effect. Home builders applauded pri- 
orities and the Wyatt appointment, but 
maintained price ceilings were not neces- 
sary. But consumer groups disagreed, de- 
manded price protection. Some Congress- 
men, although anticipating a stiff fight 
over ceilings, expected the Truman pro- 
posal to pass. 

Washington promptly called _ con- 
struction and labor representatives to- 
gether to get housing started. One thing 
more would help—extension of the Second 
War Powers act for a year or more, thus 
assuring continued government authority 
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over prices and materials, It is now due 
to expire July 1, and some builders are 
“sweating out” the law, 


Strikes and Talki 


There was little Labor peace in the 
nation to open Christmas week. Detroit 
was still the focal point of postwar Labor 
unrest. The outlook was ‘still confusion, 
the strikes still largely wars of words, still 
apparently far from settlement. 

Primary attention centered on Gen- 
eral Motors. It canceled its UAW contract, 
asked an injunction against “illegal picket- 
ing” (of its Cleveland and Chicago office 
buildings). 

UAW, in a frank statement, admitted 
it was nearly broke, its membership off 
50% from the wartime peak (1.2 mil- 
lions); that it needed to up dues from 
$1 a month to $1.50. It also asked strike 
support from Britain’s Labor government. 
Reason: That government owns 434,000 
shares of GM stock (see Astronomical 
Exercise). 

Almost nobody noticed that a Presi- 
dential fact-finding board had begun work. 
Few had more than just mere hope that 
it could come up with a settlement for- 
mula. 

Others. Also in Detroit, Ford praised 
its workers, blamed a parts shortage for 
low production. Having-received a union 
offer to permit disciplining of wildcat 
strikers, it offered a 15¢ an hour increase 
which added up to a 12.4% rise for all 
union employes. , ' 

Government. In Washiagton, Prési- 
dent Truman wgs reported readying a ra- 
dio talk to Labor. The House passed one 
“anti-Labor” bill, designed to prevent 
union interference with interstate com- 
merce; turned down another (to penalize 
unions violating anti-strike contracts). 
The President’s fact-finding bills were far 
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TOP STRIKE, TOP STRIKERS. UAW President Thomas and Secretary Addes join the milling pickets before Detroit's General Motors building 
while, inside, GM executives Anderson and Coen tell reporters collective bargaining still isn't working. 
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from the Christmas passage he had asked. 

More Strikes. In Pittsburgh, 700,000 
steelworkers decided to strike Jan. 14; 
200,000 electrical workers picked the same 
month to walk out. Utah metal miners 
postponed striking until next year to save 
the government “tremendous losses . . . in 
excess profits taxes.” Railroads asked the 
National Mediation Board to take over 
the $2 billions demand by 20 unions. 

Settled. Sinclair Oil Company gave 
workers 18% (they had asked 30%), got 
back its plants from Navy. In New York, 
clothing workers got benefits adding up to 
20%. It was becoming increasingly clear 
that the “30-percenters” would settle for 
between 15 and 20%. 


Murder Trust 


A Senate sub-committee, charged 
with investigating cartels, heard startling 
charges about Germany’s vast I. G. Far- 
ben chemical trust. 

Farben, said an Army expert, ob- 
tained new methods of making high-octane 
gas for Nazi planes from U. S. firms 
through cartel arrangements; worked 
hand in glove with the Reich’s war ma- 
chine, even to espionage and concentra- 
tion camp murders, 

Moreover, only two minor Farben 
plants have been destroyed since VE-Day, 
leaving the company with a greater mili- 
tary potential than before 1939. 

Other Action. Before another Sen- 
ate committee, Under Secretary of State 
Acheson denied charges by ex-Ambassador 
to China Hurley that he had wrecked 
U. S. policy in Iran. The committee, un- 
impressed by Hurley’s allegations regard- 
ing both Iran and China, quietly dropped 
the whole thing. 

As a body, Senators okayed one 
UNRRA appropriation of $750 millions, 
turned down a proposal to give themselves 
a $2,500 yearly expense allowance, 

The House passed an innocuous “high 
level of employment” measure. Its For- 
eign Affairs Committee approved U. S. 
participation in the United Nations Organ- 
ization—provided Congressmen and Sena- 
tors can serve in the UNO Assembly. 
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ACHESON. He denied doing any “wrecking.” 
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CALLING QUITS. Pearl Harbor Committee Chairman Barkley threatened to resign, Counsel 
Hannaford, Masten, Gesell, and Mitchell, did resign. 


Union Cops 


Calvin Coolidge broke up the Boston 
police strike, went on to become Presi- 
dent. Since then, strikes by law enforce- 
ment officers have been out. 

But policemen have been joining 
unions. AFL’s Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Workers counts 52 police 
locals, has policemen in city employes’ 
unions in 50 other cities. First local was 
formed four years ago in Portland, Ore. 
There are now others in such places as 
Los Angeles, Duluth, Louisville, Miami. 

Latest to join is St. Louis where cops 
decided to improve working conditions, 
form a union to accomplish it, The Board 
of Police Commissioners thumbed its man- 
ual, found it forbade cops to join anything. 

The board filed charges against three 
policemen organizers, ordered every officer 
to state whether he was a union member, 
then resign either from the union or the 
force. 

Fight. Result was defiance. Backed by 
other unions and considerable public opin- 
ion, the police accepted a union charter, 
welcomed scores of new members. 

Pending trial of the accused organ- 
izers (who remained on duty), the board 
kept up an apparent firm front but began 
streamlining the manual, clearing out rules 
like one that prohibited cops from smok- 
ing in public, 


Blow-up 


The Pearl Harbor hearing had gone 
on for a month, was supposed to end Jan. 
3. Of 68 scheduled witnesses, only 8 had 
completed testimony. Questioning of them 
had been prolonged. 

William D. Mitchell, noted counsel 
for the investigating committee, exploded. 
So did his staff. They all resigned, effec- 
tive next month, 

Charge. Said Mitchell: “It has be- 
come increasingly apparent that some 
members of the committee (the Demo- 
crats said he meant Republicans) have a 
different view than that entertained by 
counsel , , . as to the scope of the inquiry 

. what is pertinent evidence.” , 


Chairman Barkley (D.-Ky.) and Sen. 
George (D.-Ga.) followed Mitchell’s blast 
by indicating they, too, might quit the 
committee, Barkley charged GOP cross- 
examiners with “confusing” the inquiry. 

Testimony. On the stand five days, 
Gen. Marshall was recalled for a sixth 
before leaving for his new ambassadorial 
duties in China, Back for cross-examina- 
tion came two former witnesses, Lt. Gen. 
Gerow and Maj. Gen. Miles. All were led 
over previously covered ground. Gist of 
the week’s testimony: Even the Army of 
a peace-loving nation didn’t expect a Jap 
assault on Pearl Harbor. 


Red Menace 


Nearly 3 billion little red and blue 
fibre coins were dumped into consumers’ 
hands back in February, 1944, when OPA 
began its ration token plan. When use of 
blue tokens were discontinued, OPA got 
most of them back by trading housewives 
processed food stamps for them, But the 
abrupt end of meat rationing in Novem- 
ber left: red tokens still in the public’s 
hands, 

Last week, OPA was trying to call in 
1 billion of the red discs from retailers, 
wholesalers, distributors. Housewives still 
have 200 million, but won’t be asked to 
give them up because this quantity is con- 
sidered no particular threat to fare boxes, 
vending machines, other coin-operated de- 
vices. 

The tokens cost Uncle Sam nearly $3 
million, Probable return from their sale: 
$1 a ton for 200 tons. 


Black Textiles 


What’s wrong with the $11 billions 
clothing and textile industry? Why must 
ex-soldiers wear O.D. because they can’t 
buy white shirts and civvies? Why are 
shelves and racks “practically bare of 
standard commodities” ? 

To find the answers, six women (four 
of them housewives) and 17 men met in 
New York last week as a special Federal 
grand jury to smash what Justice Depart- 
ment called “the greatest roundup of black 
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marketeers on record.” 

Reasons. Shoppers—boiling mad at 
the national shortage of low-cost clothing, 
yard goods, towels and bedding — had 
sparked the biggest rat-hunt in years. 

Treasury, Agriculture and OPA 
teamed with G-men to investigate the in- 
dustry from yarnmakers to final manu- 
facturers. New York was the trouble-seat, 
said U. S. Atty. Gen. Tom Clark, but 
overcharges ranging from 100 to 200% 
affect “every little store on every Main st. 
in the land.” 

Government agents found cheesecloth 
billed as “marquisette”; unbleached mus- 
lin as “taffeta”; yard goods sold in combi- 
nation with 1o¢ lithographs at prices like 
oil paintings. 

Effect. U. S. attorneys asked for 
prompt indictments, leading to heavy fines 
and jail sentences. If the black market is 
broken, shoppers were promised more tex- 
tiles and clothing at “much lower” prices. 

Other winners may be the Treasury 
(penalties from black market tax-dodgers ) 
and OPA (a pat on the back from the 
public). 


Big Money, Big Tax 


Treasury listed biggest income re- 
ceivers for 1944. For the seventh straight 
year, film executive Louis B. Mayer led. 
His earnings: $908,069. 

Runners-up included General Motors’ 
Charles E, Wilson, $459,041; Interna- 
tional Business Machine's president, 
Thomas J. Watson, $425,508; film star 
Fred MacMurray, $419,166. 

Catch in it all was that Mayer had 
something less than $100,000 after taxes. 


Challenge the Sun 


The fight to keep U. S. aircraft the 
best in the sky went on. An Army B-29 
Superfortress, the “Dreamboat,” roared 
from Burbank, Cal., to Floyd Bennett 
Field, N. Y., in just under 5'%% hours—a 
new record which makes the next goal a 
4-hour crossing (almost as fast as the 
sun), 








Three days before, a queer-looking 
bomber dubbed ‘“‘Mixmaster” (because its 
two propellors, which are in the rear, ro- 
tate in opposite directions) had set an un- 
official time of 5 hrs., 17 mins. from Long 
Beach, Cal., to Washington, D. C. 

Last week the plane crashed in a 
Maryland churchyard, near Washington, 
when its motors failed. Three officials 
aboard parachuted to safety. 


Astronomical Exercise 


Rep. Daniel Reed (R.-N. Y.) came 
out with a startling financial fact. Said 
he, in protesting the proposed $4.4 bil- 
lions British loan (see World), the U. S. 
owes itself a record $636 billions in public 
debt, ‘‘contingent and other liabilities.” 

Reed got this astronomical sum by 
including $308 billions of “insurance in 
fotce,” which presumably means Social 
Security, Old Age pensions and Service- 
men’s policies. 

The Congressman asserted Britain 
owns more than a million shares of stock 
in U.S. industry and should convert these 
into cash if she needs money. Brokers’ 
reports, however, listed the value of this 
stock as only $100 millions. And, said a 
British spokesman, it is already held by 
the U. S. as collateral for an RFC loan. 


Good as Japs 


To St. Louis in trucks, jalopies, 
buses, trains, came 150 members of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union for their 
12th annual convention. 

They represented some 27,500 cotton- 
picking, sharecropper families whose an- 
nual cash income averages $400. Their 
goals: Establish a farm labor lobby in 
Washington; raise the average farm ten- 
ant’s wage to $625 a year. 

Established in 1934, when share- 
croppers got $200 a year, the union now 
claims 100,000 members, only 5,000 of 
whom can pay the nominal 25¢ monthly 
dues. Thus they had less than $700 in their 
treasury with which to set up a Washing- 
ton office. 


National Aeronautic Assn. 


“MIXMASTER.” Revolutionary new plane sets 5-hour transcontinental record, later crashes. 
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MAYBE? Hollywood producer saw “Dream 
Wac” in Pentagon, didn't get her name. Was 
it Frances Smith, a secretary from N. Y.? 


Expand. Because they plan to extend 
activities outside the eight southern states 
where their organization has already 
gained foothold, they changed its name to 
National Farm Labor Union. They adopted 
resolutions for better health, housing, anti- 
poll tax and anti-lynching laws, resettle- 
ment of farm workers displaced by the 
mechanical cotton-picker. 

Then the conventioneers asked Presi- 
dent Truman for action granting them 
“the same freedom from absentee land- 
lords which Gen. MacArthur recently 
granted the Japanese.” To accomplish 
this, the union would like absentee land- 
lordship and tenancy abolished, the land 
sold to workers on long-term loans at low 
interest, 


Depression Coming? 


An Ohio banker looked at the nation, 
saw business entering a postwar depres- 
sion. However, added Brig. Gen. Leonard 
P. Ayres, vice president of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., this is nothing to worry about. 
It’s to be expected after a war, and ahead 
are boom years. 

Ayres said increasing unemployment, 
declining production and skidding national 
income were evidences of the approaching 
slump. He foresaw a change to rising na- 
tional income and prosperity as early as 
mid-1946, unless strikes and price control 
further retarded reconversion, or inflation 
arrived, 

When the boom comes, Ayres pre- 
dicted, it will be of considerable duration. 

Meanwhile the stock market contin- 
ued to rise, Increased buying sent 80% of 
stocks to post-1929 highs, with strike- 
bound and strike-threatened industrials 
leading, 
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CELEBRATION. To Americans, to the world, war's end was an occasion for joy, for prayer. 


slowed reconversion. 





MOURNING. In FDR, a statesman passed away. 
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Week at Home 


East: In Washington, Admiral Nimitz 
took over as Chief of Naval Operations, 
made a brevity record speech—16 words. 

Midwest: George L. McCarty, Le- 
compton, Kan., was chosen that state’s 
most stationary farmer. He has spent 92 
years on the same farm. 

West: Eleven polygamists won parole 
from Utah state prison by promising to 
reform, but four others refused. 

South: Ex-G.I. Jimmie Wilson, quad- 
ruple amputee, home in Jacksonville, Fla., 
walked, drove his own car, planned to 
build a home for his mother with part of 
the $119,000 raised for him by the Jack- 
sonville Journal and Philadelphia Jnquirer. 


Year of Decision 


Historic milestones studded the year 
1945 from its first to last midnight. 

With its dawn came inauguration of 
the country’s first four-term President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who was to 
die less than three months later before the 
victories he fought for were won. 

The nation was still locked in a death 
struggle with the Axis; and a new, untried 
successor, Harry S, Truman, took over in 
the White House as FDR’s funeral drew 
tears from a grief-stricken nation. 

Death ruled abroad, too, where the 
U. S. armed forces were fighting and dying 
on foreign soil and seas in this, the fifth 
year of World War II. 

Work and Wages. With an eye, an 
ear for word of loved ones in that conflict 
the people worked (7 million in war plants 
turning out -$33 billions worth of war 
goods); argued over wages and hours 
(there were 3,220 strikes); bought war 
bonds ($10.5 billions worth); gave only 
passing interest to a new Coxey’s army 
marching for world freedom (last time it 
was for employment, 51 years ago). 

Between times, they read Forever 
Amber, the year’s sexy best-seller; were 
impressed by Ernie Pyle’s The Story of 
G.I. Joe, 1945’s top movie; hummed the 
sentimental There’s No You, while young- 
sters jittered*to Chickory Chick; bet a 
cool $1.3 billion on the ponies. Through 
it all the nation was unaware it teetered 
on the threshold of the Atomic Age. 

The Bomb. Suddenly, frighteningly. 
it burst upon the U. S. and the world. By 
then Germany had been crushed, with Hit- 
ler an apparent suicide. Mussolini and his 
mistress, dangling from the heels, had 
long since been cut down. A score of other 
Nazi-Fascist bigwigs were rounded up. 
held for unprecedented trials. At San 
Francisco, 45 nations had drawn up a 
United Nations charter, now a new Big 
Three (Churchill had been succeeded by 
Clement Attlee) met at Potsdam to chart 
an unclouded future that was to become a 
maze of misunderstandings. 

With Hiroshima and Nagasaki flat- 
tened by atoms, the Japs knuckled under 
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‘to General MacArthur. Some Americans 
went to church to pray. Others got drunk, 
took off their clothes, danced in the streets 
or got out the old jalopy and drove aim- 
lessly on unrationed gas. 

Aftermath. Then came the hangover. 
War production ground to a sudden halt; 
lend-lease stopped (to the wails of recipi- 
ents); unemployment loomed, “Sixty Mil- 
lion Jobs” was alternately a peacetime 
slogan and a “fool’s dream.”’ War workers 
began trekking back home, in jammed 
trains, buses, in old cars on old tires. 

War surpluses threatened business re- 
viyal while their disposal was fumbled, 
New strikes (auto industry, steel, electri- 
cal workers) threatened reconversion as 
Labor wanted to maintain wartime, over- 
time income, . 

But even though new cars, new 
radios and nylons were scarcely available, 
Christmas spending hit new peaks. People 
bought most anything but Victory Bonds, 
were laggard meeting their quota of those. 

Back to Normalcy. Exercising their 
rights, wives, sweethearts, mothers 
screamed to Congress, the Army: “Get 
our boys home!” By December, 4 million 
were back, veterans taxing an already 
over-taxed Veterans Administration for 
their share in the G.I. Bill of Rights, care, 
preference, 

Congress reduced taxes, hemmed and 
hawed, played politics with unemployment 
compensation, a hindsight probe of Pearl 
Harbor. The “outs” were out to get the 
“ins.” 

Inflation was like the atom, feared 
but not understood. People wanted price 
ceilings on what they bought, but the sky 
as the limit for what they sold. The stock 
market climbed and climbed. 

A well-fed country shared its wealth 
with a wartorn world, Through UNRRA 
food, clothing, medicine went to the suf- 
fering, Washington arranged a $4 billions 
loan to Britain, still had to get it approved 
by Congress. 

Hope. In all this, it was almost over- 
looked that Cordell Hull had won a Nobel 
Peace prize, that science had accom- 
plished much besides smashing the atom. 
There was a vaccine for flu, cures for 
cholera, malaria, leprosy. There were new 
devices to help the blind “see,” the deaf 
“hear,” the lame walk. 

Few would have to walk in a world 
that was taking wing. While jet-propelled 
military planes raced the speed of sound, 
commercial planes set their own records, 
brought transatlantic fares down to the 
middle-income range. 

Future. In the electronically-operated, 
plastic world of tomorrow, perhaps people 
would live in solar-heated prefabricated 
houses (they could use houses of any 
kind now). If nations co-operated, peace 
could be assured by a United Nations Or- 
ganization, with armed forces to stop 
aggression before it got started. 

But first the people would have to 
stop the wars still raging (China, Java), 
learn to live together, the lion with the 
lamb, 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 


Diplomats’ Club 


In the United Nations Club dining 
room at lunchtime you hear French at one 
table, Greek at another, Russian or Polish 
at the next— 45 different languages if all 
the members are there. 

Over at a corner table you find Miss 
Meredith Howard, a tall, dark-haired, 
affable ex-Hollywood actress, one of the 
four founders of the club and now its 
president. Speaking “American,” she tells 
about the organization and its peacetime 
plans. 

It was born with the war in 1941 be- 
cause Miss Howard and three women 
friends felt sorry for Washington’s “war 
workers”—the innumerable foreign at- 
taches and staffs of military, naval and 
economic experts who came pouring in— 
many of them without a friend or a word 
of English. 

First UNO. “We all chipped in and 
started giving dances for them,” Miss 
Howard said: “We enlisted all the ambas- 
sadors we could get. The embassies opened 
their doors to us. We were uniting na- 
tions at the Dumbarton Oaks swimming 
pool years before the San Francisco Con- 
ference.” 

Their smartly-furnished four-story 
brick clubhouse at 1701 rgth st., close to 
“Embassy row,” has game rooms, reading 
rooms, bars and cocktail lounges, a Class 
C Liquor License, and seven bedrooms for 
homeless diplomats. 

Besides giving dances, the club sells 
bonds, holds 1o language classes a day; 
but it concentrates most on helping for- 
eigners get to like U, S. and one another. 

“One afternoon just a few weeks 
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ago,” said Miss Howard, “three ambassa- 
dors came in, one at a time—all alone, 
poor things. I went to them and said: 
‘This is a friendly club, everybody talks 
to everybody else.’ They got to talking 
and now—would you believe it?—they’re 
fast friends.” 

Chess for Bait. “For a long time we 
couldn’t get any Russians in here. We in- 
vited them but they never came. Then 
somebody suggested a chess tournament. 
That night, sure enough, down came the 
Russians with their chess boards under 
their arms, . . . Think what that’s going 
to do for international relations.” 


Can’t Be Seen 


Salvaged from Europe’s shattered 
museums, 200 of the world’s most famous 
paintings came to Washington last week 
for safekeeping in the National Gallery of 
Art until Europe is ready to take them 
back. The Army shipped them to the 
U. S., said it acted on orders from the 
White House. 

The paintings had an estimated value 
of $80 millions, an average of $400,000 
each. Among them were such famous 
masterpieces as Rembrandt’s “Man With 
Gold Helmet,” and the Titian “Self Por- 
trait;” which American students used to 
cross the Atlantic to see. Now the stu- 
dents can’t see them at all, for the Na- 
tional Gallery announced they will not be 
put on display but kept tightly locked up 
in vaults, 


Roasted Alive 


The Gridiron Club, made up of Wash- 
ington news correspondents, celebrated its 
6oth anniversary with its first lampooning 
dinner in more than four years, 

Following the Club rule that “report- 
ers are never present,” speeches by Presi- 
dent Truman and Gov. Dewey were off 
the record. Other guests included seven 
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SOCIABLE. Chatting at United Nations Club (I. to r.): Col. Maharaj Rajendra Sinhji of India, 
Club President Howard, and Col. John Minogue of Australian Military mission. 
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Supreme Court Justices, four Ambassa- 
dors, most of the Cabinet. Republicans 
and: Democrats alternately roared and 
winced as they saw themselves roasted in 
songs and skits. Opening chorus (tune: 
“The Caissons Go Rolling Along’’): 

“For it’s hi, hi, hee 

The boys of batt’ry D, 

Missouri is marching wide and strong! 

We’re the White House mob, 

We'll fill up every job— 

While our Harry goes rolling along!” 

In the Republican sideshow, Gov. 
Bricker of Ohio, Vice-Presidential candi- 
date in 1944, was billed as “fire-eating 
asbestos John Bricker . . . who eats any 
fire the Democrats ever built—eats words, 
too.” Ex-Governor Stassen of Minnesota 
was “three man Harold—one-half politi- 
cian, one-half sailor and one-half Repub- 
lican.” 


Top Secrets 


Senator Thomas (D.-Okla.) com- 
plained in a committee hearing last week 
that secret information of value to grain 
market dealers was “leaking” from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Under Secretary J. B. Hutson re- 
plied mildly he didn’t think it was likely. 
He did not go into detail on precautions 
taken to prevent leaks. They are, to say 
the least, elaborate. 

Safeguards. The regular monthly 
state crop reports are kept in a safe in 
the Secretary’s office, sealed and locked 
up, until the roth of the month. 

On. the roth, experts who compute 
the national report from state figures ar- 
rive at work at 6 a.m., bring their lunch. 
Once in the “lockup room,” they won’t 
come out until after 3 p.m. 

To prevent signaling through win- 
dows, all shades of the room are pulled 
down and sealed with tape. The door is 
kept locked and guarded; one can get in, 
but not out (Secretary Anderson found 
this out to his chagrin one afternoon). 

Toe the Line. A little before 3 p.m., 
the finished report is carried to a special 
press room on the second floor. There 
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Washington Star 


SENTINEL. After a heavy Washington snowstorm, this snowman kept watch near the White House. 


reporters are waiting with telephone lines 
open direct to their offices. At a given sig- 
nal they stand on a white line opposite the 
telephones. In each phone booth a copy 
of the report is placed. At precisely 3 p.m, 
an official says: “Go!” Seconds later the 
report is on its way over the wires. The 
beat goes to the best sprinter. 


Here Today, Gone Tomorrow 


Congressmen were distracted from 
national affairs last week to consider what 
to do about their local Washington jail. 
It was not the first time this institution’s 
sieve-like quality had been demonstrated, 
but it was the most convincing. Chrono- 
logically, this is what happened. 

(1) Five prisoners escaped in one 
day, cutting their way out with smuggled 
hacksaws. 

(2) Responding to the uproar, the 
warden took up residence in a cell so he 
could supervise the jail more closely. 
Three prison searches by 100 police un- 
covered several more hacksaws. The war- 
den was then suspended, and 36 extra po- 
lice were assigned to guard the jail inside 
and maintain an alert patrol outside its 
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TOUR. Cabinet officers inspect USS Williamsburg, new Presidential yacht (I. to r.) Forrestol, 
Schwellenbach, Ickes, Clark, Anderson, Patterson, Vinson; and President Truman. 


15 ft. walls day and night. 

(3) Two more prisoners escaped, cut- 
ting through iron bars with table knives. 
This time local newspapers got sarcastic. 
One ran a headline: “Everybody Home by 
Christmas!” Another banner (two days 
later): “Second Day Passes Without Jail 
Break.” 

(4) Next day, another prisoner 
slipped away when gaolers mistakenly re- 
leased the wrong man. 


Poesy 


Rep. Albert Gore, one of Tennessee’s 
more ardent Democrats, treated his fellow 
Congressmen on the House floor to his 
own interpretation of the new Republican 
platform: 

“We're against taxes, 

We’re against sin; 
We’re against keeping 
The Democrats in.” 


Footnote to History 


The Senate caucus room, where the 
Pearl Harbor investigation was still grind- 
ing forward last week, is‘a somber, high- 
ceilinged chamber with cold, gray marble 
columns and walls. The only color is in 
the backdrop—three huge blue and pink 
maps of Oahu—and in the green and white 
cuspidors placed strategically beside each 
Congressman’s chair. 

Crowds Attend. Half the room has 
hundreds of chairs for curious spectators; 
the other half holds about 100 reporters 
crowded at five long tables; numerous 
clerks and secretaries, witnesses, and the 
committee itself (facing the audience). In 
one corner, on a paint-spattered work 
bench covered with dirty brown canvas, 
stand the movie cameras. 

On the table before each committee 
member is a microphone. Gen. Marshall, 
who was before the committee a week, 
had his microphone stuck with white ad- 
hesive tape to a fat volume of Relations 
Between U.S, and Other Powers, 1910- 
1923—to raise the “mike” chin-high. 
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Pathfinder Photo 


HANDY. Gen. Marshall's "mike" was taped. 


Though the hearings don’t start until 
10 Or 10:30 a.m., the room begins to fill 
before 9 o’clock. Clerks distribute copies 
of yesterday’s testimony. An early re- 
porter tests a dozen chairs for softness: 
He'll be sitting on one, with time out for 
lunch, until 4 p.m.; a movie technician 
tests the klieg lights hung from glass chan- 
deliers, then shouts to an assistant: “Kill 
them ‘til we’re ready!” 

As the celebrities arrive, news pho- 
tographers hover everywhere, popping 
flashbulbs at anything that looks impor- 
tant. “Shoot first and ask later,” they 
say. When Chairman Barkley comes in 
there is a hush; the flashbulbs pop a last 
time; the klieg lights flicker on and the 
movie cameras begin to whirr. The hear- 
ing picks up with the half-finished sentence 
cut off by yesterday’s closing gavel. 


Nickel Nickel 


The 5¢ pieces made during the last 
three years were still called nickels, but 
strictly speaking, they shouldn’t have been 
—there wasn’t any nickel in them. 

Nickel was too valuable a war ma- 
terial to waste in coins, so by special act 
of Congress, late in 1942, the U. S. Mint 
started making them out of silver alloy 
instead, 

According to Nellie Ross, director of 
the mint, each coin contained a little less 
than 4¢ worth of silver, stiffened with 
copper and manganese. 

If Congress hadn’t acted when it did, 
there might have been a severe nickel 
shortage (the juke box industry never 
knew how close it came to disaster). In 
1941, a normal year, the mint turned out 
some 300 million nickels. In 1942 the 
number fell to about 150 million. Silver 
saved the day, though, and in 1943 they 
rushed out 400 million. 

Last week, the shortage officially over, 
Congress voted U. S. back on the nickel 
standard. 
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Hollyless Hollywood 


Christmas-spirited folk around Holly- 
wood, Cal., can’t—as you might imagine 
—fill their homes with what the rest of 
the nation calls holly, from their local 
woods. For Hollywood, despite its name, 
hasn’t a twig of real, old-fashioned holly. 

Cactus Town. The name “Holly- 
wood” was dreamed up by the wife of a 
real estate promoter, Horace Wilcox, who 
bought this particular bit of desert in 
1887. It had been called Cactus Town 
(La Nopalera)—not a name to entice real 
estate buyers. 

Besides, it had a reputation as a hang- 
out for outlaws. When Tiburcio Vasquez, 
the Dillinger of La Nopalera, was _ be- 
trayed by his money-minded ladylove and 
hanged, he was the first Hollywood 
“heavy” to “get his” in a melodrama, 

Dry Town. But Wilcox, a teetotaler, 
had plans. He improved his town, started 
it on a career as dry as the surrounding 
desert. They say he even tried to give it 
an “honest” name by planting holly, but 
all Wilcox raised was debts. He died 
broke, 25 years before movies came in and 
made money, if not holly, “grow on trees.” 

Stars and starlets in glittering Holly- 
wood still must be content with (1) 
shipped holly, (2) “desert holly” (an 
olive-colored bush), or (3) the red-berried 
toyon which the Chamber of Commerce 
drums as “California holly.” Because 
there’s still no true holly in Hollywood. 


Star of Bethlehem, Pa. 


Twenty miles outside the city a truck 
driver saw the light and whistled softly. 
Overhead the pilot of a west-bound plane 





CHRISTMAS STAR. From a mountaintop 


this huge star 
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glanced down—and looked again. That 
was a star all right. Right over Bethlehem. 

It was Christmas and the war was 
over. The “Star of Bethlehem,” Pa., shone 
again. 

This huge star on its g1-ft. steel 
frame atop South Mountain shines down 
on Bethlehem’s 74 miles of decorations. 
Its 280 bulbs add high radiance to the 
city’s 27,000 colored lights and 150 trees. 
Before the blackout, thousands came to 
see the star which the late Vernon K. 
Melhado, then Chamber of Commerce 
president, suggested as singularly appro- 
priate to “the Christmas City of America.” 

Name Day. Bethlehem was named. 
appropriately, at Christmas. Moravians, 
hounded through Europe for 100 years. 
had finally established what would be the 
“mother church” of their faith on the 
Lehigh river. 

When Count Zinzendorf, who had 
previously given them refuge on his estate 
in Moravia, arrived from Europe, in 1741, 
in time for Christmas, he found only one 
log house complete—and that partly used 
for cattle. But he found, too, much happi- 
ness and thanksgiving, 

“In memory of the birth of our dear 
Savior,” wrote one of the shivering group 
there, “we went into the stable in the roth 
hour, and sang with feeling, so that our 
hearts were melted: 

“Not stately Jerusalem, 
Rather humble Bethlehem 
Gave us that which 
Maketh life rich.” 

The count’s voice was husky. “Let us 
call this new village Bethlehem,” he said. 


Texas Navy 


Texans have extended their Dec 29 
“Centennial of Statehood” celebration 
through Feb. 16. They disagree with a 
U. S. Supreme Court decision that Texas 
became the 28th state on Dec, 29, 1845, 


hliehem Chamber of Commerce 


shines down on Bethlehem, Pa. 
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CENTENNIAL STAMP. Lone Star State is 100. 


when President Polk signed the admission 
resolution, 

Texas prefers to observe Feb. 16 be- 
cause that’s when the Lone Star flag on 
the capitol gave way to the Stars and 
Stripes, when Texas President Anson 
Jones stepped .aside for James Pinckney 
Henderson, first governor of the new state 
—and when Texas says it “annexed the 
Union.” 

Cowboy Sailors. That date, too, 
ended the Lone Star's odd little Navy that 
had helped the state break away from 
Mexico 10 years before. 

The Texas Navy began when a crew 
of stevedores, cowboys and rangers cap- 
tured a Mexican gunboat that had chased 
a Texas-owned merchantship into port. 
Soon the new republic scraped up money 
for four small schooners, and asked 30- 
year-old Edwin Moore, former U. S. Navy 
lieutenant, to head the “fleet.” 

“Commodore” Moore drew $200 a 
month but had to use brainwork to sup- 
port his Navy. Sailing his fleet down to 
Yucatan, then in revolt against Mexico, 
he offered “protection” against Mexico for 
$60,000 every three months. Then he 
steamed into Mexican ports, demanding 
ransom for withdrawing. 

Feud. Moore got along fine until 
1836 when Sam Houston, Texas president, 
demanded the piracies cease and the Navy 
return. Moore refused. Their feud wasn’t 
settled until the U. S. took over, along 
with the Republic, the remnants of the 
Texas Navy. 


Julotta 


Christmas finds New Sweden, Me., 
busy long before dawn. As church bells 
boom, families~ leave candles aglow in 
windows to brighten the way for others, 
and hurry to the “Julotta.” 

The Julotta is an ancient Swedish 
Christmas church service, which takes 
place at 5:30 a.m. 

Life in this Swedish town cenfers 
round its three churches, and the pre- 
dawn Christmas “matins” are the year’s 
high point for Lutherans and non-Luth- 
erans alike. Christmas trees, gifts and 
merriment come the night before. 

There’s a special supper then—lutfisk 
(dried fish soaked in lye water), rice por- 
ridge, ham, cheeses, all kinds of cookies 
and the famous rye bread. And, as always, 
quantities of Swedish coffee, good and 
strong, but “not boiled too long.” But 
Christmas Day is a time of quiet and 





holiness tor New Sweden's inhabitants. 

Promised Land. This is the 75th 
Julotta for this Aroostook village. It was 
in the spring of 1870 that William W. 
Thomas Jr., U. S. Minister to Sweden, 
brought 51 colonists he had recruited by 
promises of free farms. 

To replace Maine's cityward drifting 
farm folk they came by boat and caravan. 
Shouting “The promised land! The prom- 
ised land!”’ Thomas led the way. 

Industriously they planted potatoes 
and made the wilderness prosper. Soon 
came other settlers. New Sweden today 
has goo citizens, 95%- of them of Swedish 
descent. Only one original settler remains 
—Mrs. Agnes Anderson, 79—but its old- 
country traditions are New Sweden’s 
proudest possessions, 


St. Nicholas Eve 


Santa Claus doesn’t visit American 
children of Dutch extraction Christmas 
Eve. Most of these tots have their tree 
and exchange gifts, adult fashion but re- 
ceive no presents from St. Nick. They 
aren't disappointed, though. Their St. 
Nicholas came on schedule—on Dec. 5 

That night, in places like Zeeland and 
Holland in Michigan, and wherever people 
of Dutch descent live in large numbers 
(except in Holland, where food and toys 
were short), youngsters went to bed sing- 
ing their welcome to St. Nick: “Fill each 
empty hand‘and basket; ’tis thy little ones 
who ask it.” 

Good and Bad. While they slept, 
St. Nick came with Black Peter, the page 
boy whe drives his white horse, éarries his 
pack and a big book which records each 
child’s good and bad deeds for the year. 
The naughtiest children, so they say, are 
carried off by Peter in his sack, 

The children left wooden shoes filled 
with oats and carrots fer St. Nick’s horse. 
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In return St. Niek changed their shoes to 
chocolate, filled them gvith candy and 
peppernuts (litfle pastries), left cookie- 
men two feet tall and other gifts. 

No booted, fur-clad elf is the Dutch 
children’s friend. He wears a lace-trimmed 
gown under a red robe, and a peaked hat 
like a bishop’s mitre. When Dutch col- 
onists brought him to America, their “‘San- 
Nee-Kolas” became “‘Santy Claus” on the 
lips of wide-eyed youngsters. 


Song of the Waits 


Time was when Christmas wasn’t 
Chris:mas until carolers came round. Now 
each year finds fewer singers in U, S. 
streets, 

But not in Burlington, N. J., where 
“singing of the waits’ stems back 300 
years to Olde England. They’ve seen the 
custom close to oblivion, and they’re de- 
termined it shall not lapse again. 

“Singing of the waits” is rooted in 
the Middle Ages, when “‘waytes” were fire- 
man-guards, who piped the hour on ffute 
and horn through towns and castles. Later 
they became ‘street watchmen and at 
Christmas serenaded householders (who 
often gave them hand-outs). 

Quaker Singers. London and York- 
shire Quakers settling Burlington in 1677 
thought this a fine practice. For almost 
200 years thereafter, “waits” sang in New 
Jersey. Then the Civil War silenced them. 

In 1877 George Allen of Burlington 
persuaded St. Mary’s Choir—now one of 
America’s oldest choral societies—to re- 
vive the ancient custom. Since then, like 
the waits of old, St. Mary’s choir steps 
from the guild house on Christmas Eve as 
the bell of the 243-year-old church strikes 
midnight. Slowly they circle the town, 
singing. At last they gather round George 
Allen’s resting place and sing a Christmas 
tribute to the man who saved the waits. 


Washington Post 


HOLLAND'S ST. NICK. He met youngsters of Washington's Dutch colony the night of Dec. 5. 
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Fresh, eager, youthful—the new 1946 
Ford is the smartest Ford ever built. 
From bright, massive grille to color- 
ful, two-tone interiors—it’s every inch 
a beauty ... Advanced in style—and 
in comfort, performance and econ- 
omy, too. Here’s a car with new 
multi-leaf springing for a smooth, 
level ride. A car with new hydraulic 
brakes—extra-large and self-centering 
—for quick, smooth, quiet stops. And 
here’s a car with new stepped-up 
power—plus new over-all economy. 
Two great engines to choose from: the 
V-8, mow increased from 90 to 100 
horsepower—the 90 horsepower Six . . 

Yes, everywhere you look you'll find 
advancements. See this smart new 1946 


Ford now—at your dealer’s showroom. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Tune in... THE FORD SHOW. . . CBS, Tuesdays. 10-10:30 P.M., E.S.T. 
THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR... ABC, Sundays. 8-9 P. M., E S.T. 
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PELTIER. His observatory is only 6x6x4 ft. 


Amateurs’ Comet 


Backyard astronomers are tops at 
two things: Plotting the brilliance of long- 
period variable stars (those that grow 
brighter, then dimmer in cycles of 80 days 
or more) and discovering comets, 

Two such amateur stargazers this 
month had found the newest comet. It is 
of the 7th magnitude, visible through field 
glasses, but is approaching the sun so fast 
that it will be difficult to observe. After 
Dec. 17 it could be seen, if at all, only in 
the southern hemisphere, 

Finders. The discoverers are Clar- 
ence L, Friend, 60, Escondido, Calif., or- 
ange grower, who had spotted three other 
new comets since 1939, and Leslie C. Pel- 
tier, 45, Delphos, Ohio, toy designer. 

Peltier, finder of eight other new 
comets, picked strawberries to buy his 
first $18 telescope. He built his own ob- 
servatory, an unpretty but practical shack 
with removable lid in the roof. It is 
mounted on wheels and a circular track; 
he turns it by an automobile steering 
wheel inside. 

Peltier’s telescope: A five-ft. instru- 
ment with six-in, lens. Princeton univer- 
sity loaned it to him in 1925, after he re- 
ported his first comet. 


Change Your Oil? 


Two temperature-proof oils, which 
are not oils at all in the usual sense, will 
make life easier for motorists and avi- 
ators, according to the makers. 

For car-owners who want a single, all- 


season motor lubricant, National Carbon 
Co, is marketing Prestone motor oil at 
75¢ a qt. A wartime development, this 
oil is said to flow freely at 30° below 
zero; stay smooth and thick at high tem- 
peratures; clean motors as it lubricates. 
Its non-petroleum base is a secret. 

Won't Congeal. For pump-powered 
airplane flaps, doors and landing wheels, 
General Electric offers a hydraulic oil said 
to be unaffected by temperatures from 
121° below zero to 302° above. 


Television Tangle 


RCA jumped the gun. It gave a color 
television demonstration last week at its 
Princeton, N. J., laboratories. Then it de- 
clared commercial color television was 
still five years in the future. 

RCA is a leading member of TBA 
(Television Broadcasting Associates, a 
manufacturers’ group) which favors post- 
poning color, getting black and white sets 
and stations into production quickly. (The 
same sets and stations can’t handle both 
color and non-color.) 

Ofher Side. RCA’s demonstration 
stole the color show from Columbia Broad- 
casting System. CBS thinks color televi- 
sion can be marketed by next spring, wants 
to hold off on black and white. 

Outmaneuvered, CBS held its own 
color demonstration. Though better than 
RCA’s, it was (1) an anti-climax, (2) con- 
ducted on the 480 megacycle band which 
is no good for network use. (RCA’s ex- 
perimental 10,000 megacycle color could 
be rebroadcast.) 

Angle. All color television needs 
wavebands above 400 megacycles. Upset- 
ting Columbia’s color plans, TBA last 
month got the government to set commer- 
cial television bands below the 300 mark. 


Pink or Blue? 


Does war really boost births of boy 
babies, to balance the man shortage it 
causes? 

The question is still open, according 
to Dr. F. E. Chidester, Woods Hole, 
Mass., biologist. No one knows how your 
baby’s sex is settled, he asserts in Medical 
Record. 

Thousands have tried to find out. 
Aristotle thought women produced male 
egg cells frem the right ovary and female 
from the left, in alternate months. Thury 
(Swiss) said “ripe” egg cells make sons, 
“green” ones, daughters—and raised 95 
male frogs from 100 ripe eggs as “proof.” 

More Theories. Katase (Japanese) 
fed calcium to rabbits, got four males out 
of every seven offspring. Witschi (Ger- 
man) tried heat, changed female tadpoles 
to males. 

X or Y. After finding the sperm-cell, 
not the egg, held the key to sex (a light 
Y-gene produces males, a heavy X-gene, 
females), a U. S. scientist tried a cream- 
separating technique—without success. A 
Russian applied electric current to deer- 
sperm, got 10 buck-fawns in 11 attempts. 
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Bicarb-Babies. Most startling was 
the record of Dr. Unterberger (German), 
who treated 74 women with soda-bicar- 
bonate rinses. Results: 74 boy babies. 

More instructive: Findings in 9,489 
artificial insemination births in the U. S. 
Boy babies outnumbered girls eight to five. 
Dr. Chidester’s theory: Soda-bicarbonate 
(with which the women were treated first ) 
neutralized their body-acids, made it eas- 
ier for the light, Y-bearing cells to com- 
pete with heavier X-bearers in the repro- 
ductive tract. 


Sky Spy 

Can radar peer through Venus’ mod- 
est mantle? A noted British astronomer 
thinks it might. 

Though Venus is our nearest planet 
neighbor, it is less well known than more 
distant Mars because its heavy atmos- 
phere cloaks it densely with cloud. Scien- 
tists know only high-altitude facts about 
Venus, such as: Its air is mostly carbon 
dioxide, lacks free oxygen and water 
vapor. 

Boiling & Zero. A Princeton astron- 
omer thinks Venus’ clouds are formalde- 
hyde, its oceans chemically akin to liquid 
plastics. Venus has a three-week day; its 
temperature rises above water’s boiling- 
point at noon, drops below 32° F. at 
midnight. 

To plot the planet’s surface, behind 
its vapor screen, Astronomer A. C, Clarke 
this month suggested radar. Wartime ra- 
dar operators, he wrote in The British 
Astronomical Association Journal, had re- 
ported getting reflection signals after 12 
minutes’ wait. (This indicated the speedy 
waves had journeyed 67 million miles into 
space, and then been bounced back.) 

If Venus has forests, canals or big 
cities, radar might spot them, 

> 





European 
30 YEARS' WORK. Oskar Kozlovskis, New 
York, claims this “momentum drum," fitted with 
weights and counterbalances, will add 30°, 
power to any machine. Skeptical engineers 
asked dubiously: ‘Perpetual motion?” 
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Urgent 


Byrnes, Bevin, Molotov meet in Mos- 
cow to tackle tough issues spelling 
success or failure for UNO 


Out of a whirling snowstorm, which 
made the last lap of his long flight hazard- 
ous, our dapper Secretary of State stepped 
jauntily to the frozen field of Moscow’s 
great Central Airport. Almost simultane- 
ously our former Chief of Staff, newly 
appointed Ambassador to China, took off 
from Washington on his long flight to 
Chungking. 

Problems. A tough program con- 
fronted the Secretary of State as he sought 
unification of policy with the two foreign 
ministers, Britain’s Bevin and Russia’s 
Molotov, in the depth of Russian winter. 
The major issues: 

(1) Russian acceptance of the Truman- 
Attlee proposal for atomic bomb control, 
with eventual centralization of authority 
in this matter with the United Nations 
Organization. 

(2) Wholehearted Russian participa- 
tion in the first meeting of the General 
Assembly of UNO, now scheduled for 
January 10. It has been reported that 
Russia might express dissatisfaction with 
the U. S. and Britain by sending only 
minor officials to this significant inaugural 
of the world security organization. 

(3) Adjustment of critical situations 
in Iran, where Moscow timed the estab- 
lishment of an “autonomous” Azerbaijan 
government to coincide with the confer- 
ence opening; and, in Turkey, where Rus- 
sia increased her pressure by dismissing as 
“unsatisfactory” Turkish explanations of 
anti-Soviet demonstrations by students. 

(4) Agreements on policy in the con- 
trol of Japan and in the simmering civil 
war in China. 

(5) Explanation of British intentions 
in the Dutch East Indies. The Russian 
press is pointedly asking why Soviet pol- 
icy should be protested in Iran, bordering 
on Russia, when British troops are shoot- 
ing Indonesian rebels halfway around the 
world from England. 

Bright Spots. In China, with Gen. 
Marshall carrying out U, S. policy, and 
with the Soviet government fulfilling its 
treaty with the central government at 
Chungking, the picture was brighter. Pres- 
ident Truman had defined U. S. aims in a 
directive to Marshall, calling for a truce 
between Nationalists and Communists; 
hinting U. S. help for postwar Chinese 
reconstruction would hinge on both fac- 
tions reaching a compromise toward politi- 
cal unity under the central government. 
Arrival of a Communist delegation at 
Chungking again raised hopes for a peace- 
ful settlement. 

Meaning. The last meeting of For- 


eign Ministers, in London, had been a 
flop. (See PATHFINDER, Oct. 17.) Unless 
this one should prove more successful all 
the work which has gone into planning in- 
ternational organization would prove fruit- 
less. If Britain, Russia, the U. S. cannot 
agree in top-level secret conferences, the 
chances of their doing so in the UNO As- 
sembly and Council will be slim. 


Whose Business ? 


“The U. S. should immediately call 
upon the British and Dutch to stop shoot- 
ing Javanese in the Netherlands East In- 
dies . . . What happens . . . is definitely 
the world’s business, the United Nations’ 
business and our business.” 

This was the declaration of Harold E, 
Stassen, former Minnesota governor,.U. S. 
Navy captain, delegate to the San Fran- 
cisco conference—and Republican presi- 
dential possibility. 

Stassen called on the United Nations 
Organization to “send a small representa- 
tive committee to establish a sound, just 
and peaceful relationship between the 
Dutch and Javanese.” 

No Change. But the Dutch and Brit- 
ish went on shooting Javanese. After a 
Singapore conference of “big shots,” in- 
cluding Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
“drastic action” was announced as the Al- 
lied program. Next day, the British burned 
a Javanese town to the ground while 
planes strafed fleeing villagers, to avenge 
the slaying of British fliers who had crash- 
landed. 


Scandinavian Christmas 


Norway, land of evergreen and rein- 
deer, greeted its first postwar Christmas 
with thanks for being better off than most 
European liberated countries. 

The Red Army was gone. So were 
fears Russia would keep a foothold at 
Narvik on the North Atlantic; or around 
North Cape in the Arctic province of 
Finnmark. So, Norwegians could feel good 
will toward all men—even the Germans, 
who had treated Norway’s “Nordics” bet- 
ter than most conquered peoples. 

Finns Hard-up. Neighboring Fin- 
land’s Christmas was less carefree. Re- 
treating Nazis had laid waste the country- 
side with one of the worst scorched-earth 
campaigns in the history of warfare. Red 
troops still occupied some sections. Though 
they behaved and didn’t meddle in poli- 
tics, their bayonets were a reminder of 
huge reparations demands. 

Finnish resentment against the Nazis 
clashed with fear of Russia to strike 
sparks at the Helsinki trial of eight prom- 
inent politicians charged with bringing 
the nation into the war on the Axis side. 
One of them, former President Rysto Ryti, 
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. . . death from Yank firing squad. He had 
condemned Americans without trial when he 
was fop man. 


defended himself in a fiery speech declar- 
ing Russia had attacked Finland, News- 
papers were forbidden to report it. Stu- 
dent demonstrators shouted the defendants 
were martyrs to Red pressure. 

Reds Dig In. Shadow over Danish 
and Swedish Christmas celebrations was 
Russian occupation of Bornholm, Danish 
island in the Baltic, 22 miles south of the 
tip of Sweden. , 

The Reds had promised to withdraw 
when the western Allies pulled out of Den- 
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mark. Now U., S, troops were gone, Brit- 
ish almost gone. But the Russians had 
dug-in for the winter, increased their Born- 
holm garrison from 4,000 to 6,000. Scan- 
dinavians wondered if the Reds would ever 
leave the island, from which they could 
dominate the Baltic. 


Plaids Return 


Scottish regiments got a Christmas 
present from King George—permission to 
put on plaid skirts again. 

The colorful kilts had been banned 
in World War II, for the first time in cen- 
turies of Scottish fighting history, to pre- 
vent the enemy from identifying regiments 
by their distinctive plaids. 

Because the Germans had learned to 
dread the “Ladies from Hell” in World 
War I, Allied officers feared the Wehr- 
macht would shift its best troops to face 
them. 

Nevertheless, kilts had continued to 
bob out on dress occasions—such as when 
Churchill visited Tripoli and Scottish regi- 
ments paraded before him, defying the 
rule by wearing skirts. 


Hemispheric Boomerang 


Venezuela rapped Uruguay’s proposal 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 5) for joint interven- 
tion when any Latin-American nation abol- 
ishes popular rights, ignores international 
obligations. Said Foreign Minister Carlos 
Morales: 

“We will take the lead in proposing 
that the government of any American re- 
public that maintains itself by force be 
repudiated. But we strongly oppose di- 
rect intervention in the domestic affairs of 
any American country.” 

Plot. In Uruguay sudden censorship 
of telephone and telegraph messages be- 
tween that country and Argentina lent 
color to rumors of a plot, inspired by 
Argentine Dictator Peron, to overthrow 
the Uruguayan government. 

Meaning. Little Uruguay’s inter- 
vention proposal was inspired by fear of 
its neighbor, Argentina. But other Latin- 
American countries more remote from 





MISERY IN DEFEAT. German father gazes on 12-year-old son whose hands and feet are frozen . . 
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CHIEF INSPECTOR. E. C. Bather of RAF is 
first woman in high police post at London's 
famous Scotland Yard. 


Peron, suspect the U. S. too much to co- 
operate. 

“Their suspicions of the ulterior mo- 
tives of the U. S. have been heightened 
by the Uruguayan proposal,”’ commented 
Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State. 

“The incredibly obtuse way in which 
the State Department immediately en- 
dorsed the Uruguayan proposal, without 
awaiting the views of the other American 
republics, has increased the belief that the 
proposal announced in Montevideo was 
made by prior agreement with Washing- 
ton.” 

Result: A weakening of Good Neigh- 
bor ties between the U. S, and Latin- 
America. 


Food and Recovery 


Mass starvation is not U. S. policy to- 
ward Germany. Secretary of State Byrnes 
emphasized that; but he admitted: “This 
will be an exceedingly hard winter for 
Germany, although only slightly more dif- 
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ficult than for certain of the liberated 
areas.” 

Byrnes pointed out more food shipped 
to Germany might mean less for liberated 
countries. 

Meaning. Though we aren’t trying 
to starve the Germans, we’re keeping them 
on such low rations (1,550 calories daily 
average) that many face hunger, some 
face death. 

Byrnes recognized the inter-depend- 
ence of Germany’s food situation with 
that of the rest of Europe. But similar 
inter-dependence, running through the 
whole economic structure, raised the ques- 
tion: How can Europe recover if Ger- 
many isn’t allowed to recover? 


New “Ism” in Italy 


With conservative Alcide de Gasperi 
replacing Leftist, ex-Partisan leader Fer- 
rucio Parri as premier, Italy got her first 
Catholic-led cabinet since 1870. 

Parri said this marked a trend toward 
revival of Fascism. But the Socialists re- 
mained strong enough to force de Gasperi 
to give one of their leaders the Ministry of 
Interior—a key cabinet post because it 
controls the police. 

Common Man. In the background 
loomed a new Italian political movement, 
built around a weekly publication, L’Uomo 
Qualunque (The Common Man). Its pub- 
lisher—54-year-old, half-British, Neapoli- 
tan playwright Guglielmo Giannini—had 
built up a nationwide circulation of 800,- 
ooo, had reputedly attracted 1% million 
followers in little more than a year. His 
line: To mock leaders of all parties, brand 
democracy bankrupt, hint Italy was bet- 
ter off under Mussolini. 

Giannini admitted having joined the 
Fascist party in 1941 after having been 
on the payroll of Mussolini’s propaganda 
ministry in the 1930’s, Thousands of his 
followers are ex-Fascists—but so are thou- 
sands of Communists, Socialists. Whether 
the rise of L’Uomo Qualunque signified 
the revival of Fascism that Parri warned 
against, or a brand new political move- 
ment—as Giannini claimed, and many of 
his middle-class followers believed—re- 
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. food seekers scavenge city dump in Nurem- 


berg. The starving, homeless, too, are a problem, not only in Germany but also in Japan. (See next page.) 
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mained to be determined. 

Meaning. Hungry, destitute, disillu- 
sioned Italians are ripe for “isms.” While 
the government swings between Commu- 
nists, Socialists, ex-Fascists, the desperate 
masses distrust all politicians; yet they 
form potential backing for any politician 
who, like Mussolini and Hitler, knows how 
to exploit their distrust. Result could be 
an explosion, with the Allied occupation 
forces on the receiving end of Italian pop- 
ular wrath. 


Spanish Pinpricks 


For the first time, Spain’s Franco 
Government allowed Spanish newspapers 
to report an anti-Franco demonstration. 

The demonstration filled the main 
square of Pamplona, where more than a 
thousand Spaniards shouted: “Down with 
the Falangists!” (Falangists are Franco’s 
Fascist supporters.) Gunfire by Franco 
police dispersed the demonstrators, wound- 
ing many. 

Meaning. Taunts aimed at Franco 
by the U. S. and Britain had stiffened 
democratic opposition. But an anti-Franco 
Spaniard complained: ‘Such pinpricks 
won’t unseat him. We need a clearer pic- 
ture of what the United Nations want next 
in Spain.” 


Uprising Down Under 


New Zealand farmers were riled. In 
Wellington the Labor Government, elected 
chiefly by city votes, had copied British 
Labor’s socialistic program with national- 
ization of the Bank of New Zealand. 

That wasn’t the Labor had 
clipped farmers’ political wings. Since the 
turn of the century, New Zealand election 
laws had decreed a 28% increase in count- 
ing rural votes (to compensate for farm- 
ers’ difficulty in reaching the polls). A 
farmer’s vote was worth 1.28% times as 
much as a city man’s. 

Labor had repealed the 28% law. 
Now a farmer’s vote was worth no more 
than a city man’s. 


worst. 


Protest. Wrathful farm leaders map-’ 


ped a drive to kill two birds with one 


HERDED HUMANS. Displaced Germans from eastern Europe line 
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SHE-GENERAL. Zinaida Troitzkaia was a Rus- 
sian representative at International Women's 
Congress in Paris. 


stone. The birds were bank nationalization 
and Labor’s political grip on New Zealand. 
The ‘stone was a boycott of the Bank of 
New Zealand, 

Farmers would withdraw their money 
from the Bank; would refuse to deal with 
anybody or any firm with an account 
there, They would also withdraw all their 
business from the state fire insurance of- 
fice and the national trust office (govern- 
ment lending agency). They would refuse 
to support government loans or put funds 
in Postal Savings. 

So New Zealand farm leaders threat- 
ened last week, while Labor pooh-poohed 
the whole thing. 


Royal Suicide 


Faced with the humiliation of public 
trial as a war criminal, Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye, thrice Premier of Japan -and 
cousin of the Emperor, took poison in 
Tokyo on the eve of his scheduled arrest 
by American military police. 

In some quarters, Konoye was con- 
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sidered a liberal who sought to restrain 
the Japanese military leadership and main- 
tain friendly relations with the U. S. His 
suicide led Gen. MacArthur to consider 
re-vamping the system of rounding up sus- 
pected Jap war criminals, to arrest them 
without a “period of grace” for arranging 
their affairs. 


Cash and Complaints 


Britain will accept $4.4 billions of 
U. S. loans. But she'll stay sore, mostly 
because the money isn’t a gift, partly be- 
cause the terms require her to tear down 
some of the empire’s tariff walls. 

That was the upshot of last week’s 
House of Commons debate. The loan and 
the Bretton Woods monetary agreement 
were okayed by big margins. First, how- 
ever, both Laborites and Conservatives 
accused the U. S. of taking advantage of 
Britain’s financial embarrassment to drive 
a hard bargain, 

Meaning. The British, accustomed 
to control a lion’s share of the world’s 
riches, find their position as a debtor na- 
tion hard to accept. They can’t get along 
without U. S. money, but they resent the 
situation which forces them to borrow 
from another nation. 


Around the Globe 


Manila: “No boats, no votes” cam- 
paign by G. I.s for shipment home was 
stepped up with flood of mail to Congress- 
men, publications, families, friends. 

London: United Nations Organiza- 
tion picked the U. S. as site for permanent 
home, delegates then deliberated on choice 
of city. 

France and Britain agreed to with- 
draw troops from Syria and Lebanon; 
pledged “mutual support on all middle 
eastern questions.” 

Singapore: British officials denied 
ultimatum to Siam would mean “perpet- 
ual bondage” of Siamese to British em- 
pire. 

Moscow: Russia announced new “five 
year plan” for mass economic reconstruc- 
tion, housing, industrialization. 
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up for cattle-cor frip to new homes. . . . Jap war widows, orphans, bound 


home from-Shanghai, are jammed into hold of small ship with 2,300 aboard. 
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THE FAMILY 


Doldrums 


Job hunters spurn "servant work"; plans 
for glamorizing domestic service 
seen as a solution 


Domestic jobs still go begging. Part 
of the trouble stems from wartime glamor 
jobs, the U. S. Employment Service re- 
ported. Servant girls, who grabbed at a 
snappy uniform for a chance to “see the 
world,” refuse to go back to humdrum 
housework, in spite of good pay, increased 
need for house workers. 

Simmerings of plans to glamorize 
servant status came from several quarters. 
Individuals and groups pressed for train- 
ing schools to improve quality, raise pres- 
tige of house workers—for legislation to 
set wages (including overtime), hours, va- 
cations, living conditions. 

Things to Come. Meanwhile, a por- 
tent of the future was seen in plans of 
various ex-servicemen. One, Joseph Rus- 
sell, Astoria, N. Y., proposes to set up a 
‘servant business,” hire out trained clean- 
ing women and equipment on a part-time 
basis. Other veterans have been reported 
planning inexpensive meal-preparing and 
dish-washing services. 

Such agencies would not only lower 
cost of help, but standardize service and 
supervision, a Women’s Bureau spokes- 
man asserted. Workers would feel less like 
servants, would, in addition, get workmen’s 
compensation, old age and accident insur- 
ance—forms of protection most don’t have 
today, 





Clothing Collection 


Set to begin Jan. 7 in nearly 7,000 
communities is the Victory Clothing Col- 
lection. Goal is too million serviceable 
used garments, also shoes and bedding, for 
men, women and children in war-scarred 
lands, announced Henry J. Kaiser, na- 
tional chairman. 

Last spring, in the first nationwide 
clothing drive, Americans gave enough to 
befriend 25 million war victims in Europe, 
the Philippines and China. This time, offi- 
cials hope millions more will be helped by 
donations. 


Father’s Duty 


Indiana spokesmen were one up on 
divorce panaceas. Judge Emsley W. John- 
son Jr., speaking on radio forum, struck a 
popular note when he recommended that 
courts be tougher on divorced fathers, 
make it harder for them to avoid support 
payments, 

All panel members agreed, approved 
the judge’s further suggestion that the law 
require divorced fathers to post a surety 
bond on which the court could draw when- 
ever support payments fell in arrears. 


The Masculine Choice 


If high-school boys picked girl friends’ 
clothes for them, there’d be some changes 
made: Less sloppiness, much color, more 
sophisticated dancing frocks. At least 
that’s how it looked in St. Louis, Mo., 
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FEEDERETTE for his baby's 2 a.m. boftle is 

brainstorm of ex-Marine Sgt. A. D. Bloom, 21, 

Los Angeles. Made of aluminum, it weighs 10 
ounces, won't tip or rust. 


when a panel of football players acted as 
judges at a sub-deb fashion show. 

Each of the winning costumes em- 
phasized a well-groomed appearance. Top 
place went to a brown and white checked 
woolen dress with jacket peplum tucked 
into skirt for a trim waistline. The boys 
said they liked sweaters and skirts worn 
that way, too, then set off with a clever 
belt; didn’t care at all for jeans and 
floppy, oversize shirts, or other carelessly 
fitted apparel. 

Favorite coat was a full-length, fitted 
green reefer, worn with bright red acces- 
sories, even to knitted gaiters. 

Formals Preferred. For dress-up, 
short dresses didn’t have a look-in with 
full-skirted thin-strapped formals. A black 
marquisette with gold sequin trimmed 
bodice got all the boys’ votes. Another 
winner was a low-necked red taffeta, its 
skirt cut to feature the new look of tiny 
waistline, rounded hips. A short, black 


Baer Fuller 


Stix, 


FOOTBALL HEROES voted for these sub-deb clothes: A trim checked wool dress; fitted, full-length coat; and shoulder-bare, full skirted formals. 
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CRAFTSMEN. Ralph Turner, Jeanette Morace, at the Children’s Workshop, White Plains, N. Y. 


date dress with gay plaid ruffles at the 
hem got a round of feminine applause and 
not a ripple from the boys. But on the 
whole, the girls were well pleased with the’ 
way their football heroes wanted them to 
look. 


Fun Fair 


The year around, several thousand 
school children in Westchester County, 
N. Y., learn how to have fun at the Chil- 
dren’s Workshop, sponsored by the County 
Children’s Association. 

Just before Christmas this year they 
held a mammoth indoor fair to show par- 
ents what they’d done. Booths overflowed 
with handicraft work—hand-painted linen, 
pottery, jewelry that looked quite profes- 
sional, model houses, handmade toys. 

Plying their trades were young crafts- 
men like Ralph Turner, 10, of Tuckahoe, 
busy at miniature loom from _ which 
emerged a bright-hued woven belt (he’d 
taken up weaving, he confided, to make 
Christmas presents for his mother, but 
thought clay medeling more fun); and 
tiny Jeanette Morace, Mt. Vernon, who 
pulled out her paints, mixed a thick paste, 
showed how easy it was to make lovely 
flower-like arrangements from dried weeds, 
grasses, wild flowers, by coating them with 
brilliant color, placing them in holders. 

Crowd Turns Out. During its one- 
day run, 10,000 people visited the fair, 
took in jitterbug contests, acrobatic tum- 
bling acts, religious playlets, a ‘teen-age 
ballet, booth displays. 

It was the biggest thing the young- 
sters had ever attempted; now there'll be 
a “Fun Fair” every year, they promised. 


Designing Vets 


Aid for the ex-serviceman, perplexed 
about how to furnish his dream-home on a 
budget, is offered by the American Insti- 
tute of Decorators. He can get free ad- 
vice from any of the 500 member decora- 





tors scattered over the country, learn the 
names of those nearest his home by writ- 
ing to Institute headquarters, 595 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


Toddler Training 


It’s never too early to teach children 
to entertain themselves. And there’s no 
home without the necessary play material, 
even if fine toys are lacking, claims Dr. 
Garry C. Myers, Denver child psychologist. 

Feed the toddler’s imagination by 
reading to him often, telling him stories, 
pointing out the objects around him. Then 
he’ll think up endless things to do with a 
box of dominoes, will need only a large 
wooden spoon to build castles in the back- 
yard, a box of kindergarten crayons to 
create his own fairyland. 

Treasure Hunt. The resourceful 
mother will never run out of material to 
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“Isn't Herbert the sweetest thing—just what | 
need.” 
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keep tiny tots amused, says Dr, Myers. 
She'll supply wrapping cord and box lids 
for miniature wagons, wooden spools for 
the wheels. Empty oatmeal boxes will be 
saved for treasure chests. 

Dad can make big blocks of inexpen- 
sive wood for major building operations— 
or a fine train for junior from small pieces 
of wood, tied together, car by car, with 
string drawn through hooks and eyes in- 
serted into the wood. 

Playing with such simple toys oiten 
provides the best education for toddlers, 
says Dr. Myers. 


Seamless but Shapely 


Seamless nylons can now be made 
without those sags around the ankle fa- 
miliar in seamless hose of the past. 

A newly developed machine knits 
gussets into heel and toe, which give a fit 
smooth as leg make-up, it’s claimed. 


Itemized 


Lightweight. Pianos light enough to 
shove around easily are now being made 
by use of aluminum instead of cast-iron 
for string-plates. Tonal quality, too, is 
improved, say manufacturers. 

Removable. Bedrest pillows now 
come with snapped-on arms, so they can 
be removed for easier storing. 

Light-awakening. Latest type alarm 
clock has mechanism to make bedside 
light flash off and on; for waking-guaran- 
tee, alarm rings 10 minutes later. 

Simple-fix. Easy way to repair a 
leaky, noisy faucet is with a new washer 
that goes in without skill or screwdriver. 


Tea Time 


Holiday week with “open house” is 
the time for simple afternoon teas with 
white linen, pretty service, plus good hot 
tea and tempting cookies, 

But if the Christmas cookie jar might 
not hold out, restock with a batch of crisp 
peanut cookies. They’re simple to bake, 
easy on shortening, sugar. 

Peanut Cookies. 4 c. shortening; 
1 c, peanut butter; 4 c. sugar; 1 egg well 
beaten; 14 c, sifted cake flour; 2 tsp. bak- 
ing powder; 4 tsp, salt; 2 tbsp. sugar; 
4 tsp. cinnamon; whole salted peanuts. 

Cream shortening and peanut butter, 
adding sugar gradually. Beat in egg; then 
flour, baking powder and salt, sifted to- 
gether. Drop by rounded tablespoonfuls 
on greased cookie sheet. Press each cookie 
with bottom of glass, dipped in cold water. 
Sprinkle with mixture of sugar and cinna- 
mon, and top with salted peanuts. Bake 
at 375°, 10-15 min., or until brown. 
Makes about 30 cookies. 

And for another snacktime treat, one 








How to give 


QUICK REST 


to tired eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 





EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops of 
Murine in each eye. Right away you feel it 
start tocleanse and soothe your eyes. You get— 





& yes f Pit 

QUICK RELIEF! Murine’s 7 scientifically 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
Murine helps thousands—Ilet it help you, too. 
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SOOTHES - REFRESHES =F 
* Invest ln America—Buy War Bonds and Stamps * 


m Save Fingal: 


Steel-Grip Finger Guards 


bi Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and protecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press 
work, many other jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women. Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 
der box of 50 at $4.25 less 10%. 


Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 
Apparel free on request 


me INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 
Famous tndustriat _ 413 Garfield, Danville, it. 
Safeguards Since 1910 (in Canada: Safety Supply Co. . Toronto) 


Real Relief 
for Rupture Sufferers! 


The Web Truss has brought comfort to 
thousands of satisfied users. Enthusias- 
tic letters tell us it gives the wearer 
real relief. Scientifically shaped to 
do the job, made of strong washable 
materials, the Web Truss gives the 
RIGHT support WHERE NEEDED. 
Satisfaction GUARANTEED, 


Write for FREE descriptive literature, or 
ask your druggist about the Web Truss. 


The WEB Truss Co. 


Hagerstown - Dept, P8 - Maryland 
















HUNTING & FISHING 
is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting. 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pictures, 
invaluable information 
about guns, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best 
places to fish and hunt— 
countless ideas that will add 
morefun to your daysafield. 


Special Trial Offer. 


Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months, 


HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE, 204 Sportsman's Bidg., Boston, Massachusetts 
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F. M. Demarest 


AFTERNOON TEA, cookies for holiday week. 


that can be made from Christmas left- 
overs, try: 

Mincemeat Bread: 25 c. sifted flour; 
3 tsp. baking powder; 4 tsp. salt; } c. 
shortening; 4 c. brown sugar; 2 eggs, 
beaten; 4 c. milk; 1 c. moist mincemeat. 

Sift flour, baking powder and salt. 
Cream shortening and sugar. Add eggs, 
mincemeat. Add flour mixture alternately 
with milk, blending well. Bake in greased 
loaf pan in moderate oven (350°) 1 hr. 


More and Less 


Because Army couldn’t buy its share 
of beef on the open market, Federally-in- 
spected packing plants were ordered to set 
aside 30% of best beef for the services 
(8.1% of estimated total output). Civil- 
ians, however, will still get 150 lbs. of meat 
per person annually (compared to 133 Ibs. 
in 1939), said USDA. 

Over-selling to civilians since end of 
rationing may cause temporary beef short- 
ages, but any deficit should be offset by 
the seasonal pork increase. 

Butter shortage continues worse than 
a year ago, because under present prices 
cream is being sold for table use and ice 
cream. 


Indoor Farming 


Right from the window-box into the 
kettle go tender bits of sage, basil or 
thyme; maybe a sprig of parsley, a slip of 
marjoram’ or resemary, 

They’re there for the picking in the 
window-sill garden, which Mrs. Willis 
Drake, Pittsburgh, Pa., keeps going all 
winter long to. add zest and variety to 
cold-weather meals, 

Italian dishes and basil, Hungarian 
cookery and marjoram, Creole recipes and 
thyme go hand-in-hand in Mrs, Drake’s 
household. She finds rosemary magical in 
duck dressing; likes a pinch of sage 
rubbed into filet mignon, pork chops; 
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chives mixed with scrambled eggs, salads, 
meat sauces. And parsley adds eye appeal 
to almost any meat or vegetable dish. 

Gardening Rules. Herbs are just as 
easy to grow as to use, Mrs. Drake says. 
Here is her simple, successful formula: 

Plant herbs in a metal or wood box, 
1 ft, wide, 3 ft. long, 6 to 8 in. deep. (If 
painted, be sure that box is absolutely 
dry before planting, because paint injures 
soil and roots.) Use light loam topped 
with layer of*peat moss. See that the box 
has a little sun; water when moss appears 
dry. 

Several plants of each herb are suffi- 
cient. Sage, marjoram are best grown 
from cuttings, rooted in sand, then trans- 
ferred to box. Two chive bulbs and two 
or three cuttings each of the other herbs 
planted directly in window box will be 
enough to last all winter. 


Super Souffle 


At Congressman William S. Hill’s 
house in Washington, favorite Sunday din- 
ner dessert is a fluffy apricot souffle. It’s 
the perfect end to a heavy meal, the Con- 
gressman vouches, 

Simple to prepare, yet elegant enough 
for the most elaborate dinners, the dish is 
a favorite with Mrs. Hill, too. She has 
served it to many celebrities, both in the 
capital and back home in Colorado, and 
always uses this recipe: 

Apricot Souffle. Drain juice from 
1 large can apricots (stewed, dried fruit 
may be used): rub through sieve. Add 
} c, sugar to pulp, simmer 10 min. When 
cool, fold in beaten whites of 3 eggs, add 
4 tsp. almond flavoring. Bake for 4 hr. 
(350°) in six greased individual molds 
placed in pan of hot water. Serve with 
sauce made by mixing together reserved 
apricot juice,,2 tbsps. brown sugar, 1 tbsp. 
cornstarch, small lump butter. If desired, 
top with whipped cream. 





Pathfinder Photo 


APRICOT SOUFFLE: Congressman's favorife. 
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BLACK WIDOW. For her bite, new treatment. 


Black Widow’s Bite 


The dreaded black widow spider 
(coal black with red or yellow marks) can 
be found throughout the U. S., especially 
the South, Ohio Valley, West Coast. Each 
year one or two persons are bitten, suffer 
agonizing pain 12 to 48 hours, then per- 
haps a week or two of cramps. 

Likely places to look for black wid- 
ows: Lumber piles, rock gardens, below 
fioors and stones. But the majority of 150 
cases of black widow spider bite occurred 
in privies, stated a report in The Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 

Discovery. New treatment for the 
bite was told last week in the Journal by 
two Charleston, S, C., doctors. Their pa- 
tient, a Negro boy, tossed with muscle 
spasms after 54 hrs. of ordinary treatment 
(injections of calcium gluconate and sed- 
atives). 

Then the doctors experimented. They 
injected-neostigmine (new drug previously 
used to relieve muscle spasm. in polio) and 
atropine. The boy felt better in 15 min- 
utes, was free from pain within an hour. 


Foulbrood; disease most feared by 
bee-keepers, struck the hives, wiped out 
the newly-hatched bee-grubs. Agriculture 
Department experts performed a post- 
mortem. 

Result: Discovery of a new drug akin 
to penicillin which may prove effective 
against tuberculosis, spontaneous abortion, 
Malta fever, boils. 

Clue. The experts found that, after 
the foulbrood bacteria killed the grubs, 
no other kind of bacteria joined in the 
decay-process., The foulbrood bacteria evi- 
dently were keeping other bacteria away. 

To make sure, the scientists gathered 
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l- Peter PAIN 


SHOOTS you 
FULL OF 


HEAD CoLD ! 


PAIN... 


RUBIN Ben-Gay QUICK 


@ Gently warming, soothing Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve cold 
symptoms. Ask your doctor about those famous pain-relieving 
agents, methyl salicylate and menthol. Ben-Gay actually con- 


4. 


tains up to 214 


times more of these famous ingredients than 


five other widely offered rub-ins. Get genuine Ben-Gay! 


Ben-Gay—rne ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


DUE TO 


INVENTORS 


Industry needs your ideas now! Manufacturers are 
getting ready NOW for post-war sales and produc- 
Factories must have products to take up the 
slack after war orders stop. Get our NEW FREE 
inventor’s book today and valuable “Invention Rec- 
ord’’ form. Act now. 

McMORROW AND BERMAN 


102-L Atlantic Buiiding, Washington 4, D. C. 


Also for Aap . 








HERE’S REALLY PROMPT RELIEF! 


ADOLESCENT PIMPLES 


when externally caused. Use Cuticura— preferred 
by many nurses and certain hospitals—to quickly 
relieve embarrassing externally caused pimples, 
rash, blemishes. Softens blackhead tips a easy 
removal! Buy at your druggist’s mildly medicated 


CUTICUR SOAP AND 


OINTMENT 
FEEL PEPPY={RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 
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BUY BONDS 


RHEUMATISM 
MUSCLE PAIN 
NEURALGIA 


THERE'S ALSO 
MILD BEN-GAY 
FOR CHILDREN 





NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. FR EE 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-C Seuth Seventh (2) St. Leuis, Me. 


“FACTS THAT WILL AMAZE YOU"!!! 


Tells how old, bad, “‘skip’’ accounts are collect- 
ed by astounding secret service tricks of ““Skip- 
Tracers’. Full details in rare manual, ‘only— 
$2.00. Positive Moneyback Guarantee. United 
Profit Builders, 305-C West 8th. $t., Los 
Angeles, 14 Calif. 















Little Prayers for the Very Littlest People. Each prayer is 
in the language of a child. Printed in black on ivery paper, 
with overlapping blue Cover printed in silver. Each prayer 
iMustrated with design that fits the prayer. Enclosed in gift 


envelope. Price 50 cents each. 
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USDA 
KILLS “T.B." Microphoto shows foulbrood 
clusters (center) freed area of germs. 


assorted disease germs, put them in com- 
petition with the bee-killing bacteria. The 
latter checkmated all of them, including 
germs of cow and human tuberculosis, 
two pests against which penicillin has 
worked none too well, 


Mercy Knives 


When morphine no longer can relieve 
the agony of sufferers from cancer or 
spinal nerve infection, a scalpel may. Doc- 
tors heard this last week from two Wash- 
ington, D. C., surgeons who told of a new 
use for a to-year-old operation known as 
prefrontal lobotomy. 

Opening the sufferer’s skull, the sur- 
geons cut the nerve connections between 
the thalamus (emotion center) and cere- 
bral cortex (gray matter). 

Courage. After the operation pa- 
tients felt the pain, as before, but could 
steel themselves to it easily. 

Drs. James W. Watts and Walter 
Freeman learned the operation in 1936 
from a Portuguese surgeon, applied it first 
to victims of mental disorders marked by 
emotional excess: Dementia praecox and 
anxiety neuroses, 

Dementia patients still saw hobgob- 
lins, still imagined they were being perse- 
cuted, but the operation made them cheer- 
ful about it all. 


Fifth Horseman 


Why didn’t epidemics sweep German 
cities shattered by, Allied mass bombing? 
After eight months’ investigation, U. S. 
medical experts still weren’t sure, 

Though lacking proper food, shelter, 
medical supplies, soap, clean water, ver- 
min-killers, burial facilities, sewage and 
garbage disposal, the Germans held con- 
tagious diseases in check, 

Asked how, Germans answered, 
“Luck!” To this the Strategic Bombing 
Survey experts last week could only add: 
The enemy was trained in cleanliness, well 
disciplined, 

Ulcers, Heart Disease. The inspec- 
tors found a half million civilians had 
died under bombing, mostly from being 





blasted, crushed, baked alive or poisoned 
by carbon monoxide. Fear and strain had 
brought little madness, but much peptic 
ulcer and heart disease. 

Lessons. To prepare for air wars, the 
survey warned the U, S.: Disperse hos- 
pitals and bomb shelters, train the public 
in sanitation, decentralize power and wa- 
ter supplies, spot the countryside with re- 
serves of food, drugs, other supplies. 


Hairless He-men 


Wear your tight hat. Comb your hair 
wet. Forget that post-shower massage. 
You won't be bald if you’re not destined 
to be. 

Besides, points out Dr. James B. 
Hamilton, anatomy professor at Long 
Island Medical college, baldness is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of: “It’s a sign of 
masculinity.” 

Seven years of laboratory experi- 
ments, explains Dr. Hamilton, have shown 
baldness develops as a man matures and 
carries more male hormones in his blood- 
stream. These act as a releasing agent for 
any hereditary tendency to scalp-nudism. 

Not all men have the _baldness- 
tendency. However, even with those who 
lack it, injecting sex hormones into the 
scalp causes a temporary bald spot. 


Great Falls Gospel 


Three Gospels tell how little children 
were brought before Christ at His request. 
In Great Falls, Mont., townspeople were 
translating the request into terms of mod- 
ern children. 

Fifteen Protestant churches joined to 
provide home classes in religion for about 
400 boys and girls who did not attend 
Sunday Schools, seldom if ever went to 
church. During five weeks, 37 homes had 
opened their doors for the classes, women 
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of the church had sat on the floor with 
the children and told them tales of the 
Bible, half the children had asked their 
parents to pick a regular Sunday School 
for them. 


“Divine” Atom Control 


For followers of Father Divine, spec- 
tacular Negro evangelist, the atom bomb 
was no longer a source of concern. 

Quoted in his newspaper, The New 
Day, he grew as explosive as the bomb it- 
self: “I have harnessed it ... I am the 
author and the finisher of it I am 
bringing all of the atomic energy into 
subjection.” 

Just how, was as secret as the atom 
process itself, 


Translation’ Please 


In the wake of the Church of England 
plan to “advertise” the Gospel, Dr. Cyril 
Garbett, Archbishop of York, saw need 
for another modernization. 

‘““Much of our theological vocabulary 
is Arabic to the man in the street,” he 
said. “The unchanging Gospel must be 
preached in modern terms so that the man 
of science and the artisan can equally 
know what we mean.” 


Cradle Congregation 


In the auditorium of United Church 
(Baptist-Disciples of Christ), Milwaukee, 
Wis., it was regular morning worship for 
adults. But in the building’s west wing, 
it was something new in Sunday “service”’ 
for babies and pre-kindergarten young- 
sters. 

There, far enough away so wails 
wouldn’t interfere with hymns and pray- 
ers, eight infants in new cribs slept, cooed, 
sometimes bawled. A paid attendant kept 
watch. In another room, 30 tots played 
games, heard stories. ; 

No Excuse. This “baby-tending”’ is 
the Rev. James Welsh’s answer to parents 
forced to miss church “because there’s no 





Religious News Service 


“UNCHURCHED" CHILDREN. Great Falls, Mont., townspeople took the church into their homes. 
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Milwaukee Journal 


PASTOR WELSH sees his “baby service” work. 


one to look after Junior.” Down came a 
wall between two Sunday School rooms to 
make space for the nursery, lighted with 
germ-killing ultra-violet. The room for 
pre-school youngsters got a gay coat of 
paint. Cost of the job: $600. 

Parents have asked for six more 
cribs. Rev. Welsh promised “everything 
we can do to provide for our cradle con- 
gregation.”’ 


Return to Rome? 


Pope Pius XII repeated an ancient 
prayer: “Vouchsafe, O Lord . . . that 
there may be but one flock and one shep- 
herd.” (In December, 1545, the same 
words had closed Catholicism’s Council of 
Trent. ) 

From two top U. S. non-Roman Cath- 
olic leaders next day came “yes, but” re- 
plies. 

Said Bishop Tucker, head of Ameri- 
can Episcopalians: “All Christians would 
agree with the prayer for unity of the 
Christian church [but] the branch which 
I represent cannot agree [it] can be 
achieved by absorption into the Roman 
Catholic Church.” 

Three Branches. Said Methodist 
Bishop Oxnam, president of the Federal 
Council of Churches: “If the Pope would 
propose that the three great branches of 
the Holy Catholic Church (Protestant, 
Eastern Orthodox, Roman) should confer 
to consider unity, I believe he would re- 
ceive an immediate and affirmative re- 
sponse. But to suggest we must become 
Roman Catholics will elicit an immediate 
and negative response.” 

In 2045 another*Pope may repeat the 
same prayer on another centenary of the 
council that tightened Catholic doctrine, 
finally closed the door to Rome as far as 
Protestants were concerned. Again the an- 
swer would be a polite “No”—unless 
someone finds the long-lost key to unity. 
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Here is PROOF! 
Read What Users Say: 


“‘Now enjoy what I eat with 
effects.’’ Mr. AED ——, 
“Constipation { Sth 

the past for me.” — 
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ays, feel 15 years younger.’’ 
Dr. E. J. P. 
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ROLL 


FILM 


No limit at present 


Size Price Made to exacting U. S. Government 
standards, this fine tested war surplus 


127 - 27¢ film has just been released. Panchro- 
120 - 38¢ matic high speed. 8 exposures. Orders 

filled by return mail. Kindly order a 
620 - 33¢ §=minimum of 4 rolls. Include 18¢ to 
116 - 38 ‘Over postage and handling. No 

C.O.D.’s please. Refund on request. We 
616 - 38¢ suggest you send us your order today. 


Howard West, 3 W. 42 St.. New York 18.N. Y. Dept. F 15 


Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson's Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON'S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


INVENTORS 


™m now—without obligation—how to protect and sell 
your invention. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’ Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
537-K Adams Building Washington, D. C. 
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fr easy togrow.3-ft. plants. ore, 
— aca? all ‘ Tbe Phis. seeds postpaid for 10c! 
\ "Ped Burpee Flower & Veg. Seed Catalog Free. 
— W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

496 Burpee Bidg. ., Burpee 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 





STREET or BOX No. 


for Just 90 Days! 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditioner 


“Are your nerves Jumpy—your digestion 

upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of 
mental® depression? 

“If your answer to any of these ques- 
tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
women from {6 to 86 years old,’’ says 
AL WILLIAMS, noted West Coast con- 
ditioning expert. 


FREE BOOK "ii3" |Common Ailments 


In his new 24 page illustrated book, “‘Your Health and the Next 
Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-building measures r In 
our own home. Explains astonishing results in combating Constipation, 
essure, nutritional Anemia, Stomach, Kidney and Liver trouble and other 
ailments in 90 days, or LESS. Send for this remarkable FREE BOOK at once. 
it’s FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid. 
SSC SSCS OSES STRESS EERE S ESSE CESS SESE EERE SEER EEESESS SSSSE ese eseeeeseeee: 


THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. 17-M. 
542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif., U.S.A. TOD 
Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or obligation, please AY! ry 


send ae postpaid, a copy of ‘“‘Your Health and the Next | 
PRR. a : 
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SORETONE LINIMENT 
for quick relief on contact! 





e@ Reflex nerve pain often signals the mis- 
ery of lumbago, muscle and back aches 
due to fatigue, exposure. To relieve these 
symptoms quickly, gently, use Soretone 
liniment, made for this special purpose. 

Contains special rubefacient ingredients 
acting like glowing warmth from a heat 
pad. Fresh blood is attracted to superficial 
pain area. Soretone stands out for safe, 
effective results. If not delighted, money 
back. 50¢. Economy size $1.00. 

*Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills 
all 5 types of common fungi—on contact! 










Gentle Heat-Effect — 
The Safe, Proven Heating 
Pad Principle in a 
Handy Bottle! 







—and McKesson Makes It 
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Good posture means body bal- 


Get Posted on Posture! ince in any position. 11 means 


using your body in the most energy-saving way—the way that’s best for 
health and beauty. You can’t alter basic body structure—make wide hips 
narrow, narrow shoulders wide—but correct handling of bodily equipment 
creates the impression of beauty, says Helen M. Virrill, physical education 
department, Hunter college. Basic rule she lays down is to sit tall, stand tall, 
walk tall, Here’s how you look when you do and don’t follow the rule: 





Stand Tall—chest up; weight evenly Stand Wrong and you'll look like 
divided; shoulders, hips level. Be- this; risk a snaky backbone, lumpy 


cause it’s natural, it’s correct. hips, besides, May miss a date. 





This Way of sitting distributes weight correctly on sitting bones, instead of 
fragile spine. With back supported, body is well poised, figure has a chance. 
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Correct for carrying. Arm, slightly bent at elbow, 
carries load. Body remains erect. 





Watch Out! Making trunk do work arms should 


do, twists both outside and inside of the body. 





Not This. Slumping, with weight on the spine, is a 
sure recipe for secretarial spread. 
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Sit Up and light up the tea party. These girls show how to sit to fullest height: With Body’s at Ease when arms _ support 
chest and head high, trunk long, feet firmly on the floor. Bodies relaxed and free, can books, chest and stomach are normal. 
move in any direction with grace and ease. Good for the figure, saves fatigue. But shift books occasionally. 


Slumping is sloppy, mars the charm of pretty tea-drinkers. The off-balance postures Body’s Tired when incorrectly used as 
crook normal spine curves, put strain all on one side, Crossing legs doesn’t help, but it’s a shelf. Loading books on stomach 
okay if you change over occasionally, shifting weight from one hip to the other. grows bulges, hunches shoulders. 


Pathfinder Photos 
Right for reading in bed—up off the spine with good pillow Wrong Way puts arms and shoulders to sleep, irons wrinkles 
support at back, another pillow under knees to prevent leg into neck. Both beauty and comfort suffer from bad posture 
fatigue. habits, 
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THE TOWN 


Warning 


FBI's Hoover fears new U. S. crime 
wave, urges drive to keep G.I. sou- 
venir guns out of hands of criminals 


In cold, hard statistics, FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover painted an appalling pic- 
ture of crime on the uptrend in U. S. 
towns and cities. 

Addressing 700 police officials at Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla., Hoover said FBI files 
reveal a criminal army of 6 million who 
have been arrested and fingerprinted (one 
out of every 23 U. S. inhabitants), He 
cited figures to show that juvenile delin- 
quents have been the worst offenders. 

He expressed the “hope that the rack- 
eteers, the overlords, the desperadoes and 
the criminal scum who characterized the 
‘Roaring Twenties’ will not come back to 
the American scene.” He added: “I fear 

. this is wishful thinking. Once they 
get a start and find they can succeed, we 
shall face very serious trouble.” 

Advice. For every town and city he 
advised a campaign to keep the hundreds 
of thousands of souvenir guns being 
brought home bv G.I.s out of the reach 
of killers, bandits. 


Radio Poll 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission took a poll in 30 states to learn 
the radio likes and dislikes of farmers 
and residents of towns under 2,500, In- 
terviewed were 4,293 men and women in 
2,535 homes, 

Results: 77% of the women, 66% of 
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the men would miss radio “a great deal” 
if they had to do without it. To 10% of 
the women, and 16% of the men, being 
without radios would make-“‘little or no 
difference.”” Sample comments: “I depend 
on the radio for help in running my farm.” 
“All vou hear is junk and commercials and 
murder mysteries.” 

News First. News broadcasts were 
the favorite type of program of men and 
women by a wide margin. After news, 
men preferred (in this order): Oldtime 
music; market reports; religious music; 
religious programs; farm talks; quiz pro- 
grams; talks and discussion; entertain- 
ment programs (Fibber McGee and Mol- 
ly, Bob Hope, etc.); sports broadcasts; 
dance music; brass bands; plays; semi- 
classical music; classical music; serials. 

Preferences of women were much the 
same, but they placed “soap operas” in 
seventh place, instead of last, and showed 
less interest in farm programs, rated 
sports broadcasts a poor last. 


Jersey Santas 


Come storms, floods or whatever, 
people in Lower Bank, N. J. (pop. 75), 
don’t have to worry about Santa Claus 
forgetting them. Reason is they’ve got 
two Santas right at home. 

No. 1 ts Charles Platt Leek, who 
built PT boats during the war and now 
makes tuna-fishing craft. Every Christ- 
mas, Leek takes a roll of bills, goes around 
seeing that every man, woman and child 
in Lower Bank gets a dollar and a hearty 
“Merry Christmas.” No. 2 is William 
Fretz Kemble. Years ago he made and 





Johnson City (Tenn.) Press and Chronicle 


WINNERS. Tobacco was king at two-day Burley Festival. Grading contest winners inspect crop. 
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SAYS IT WITH $. Lower Bank's Charles Leek. 


lost two fortunes, then decided to espouse 
the simple life. For more years than he 
can count, white-bearded Uncle Will has 
dressed up in red on Christmas Eve and 
visited every child in town. 

He has something for every child, 
since gifts arrive from all over the U. S.., 
sent by those who’ve heard of his custom. 


Burley Festival 


Burley tobacco is the pay crop in 
Washington county, Tenn. Fred H, Year- 
out, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Johnson City (pop. 25,332), de- 
cided it deserved a place in the spotlight. 
So with the aid of community clubs in 
10 Washington county towns, he arranged 
Johnson City’s first annual Burley Fes- 
tival. 

Despite rain, sleet and snow, the two- 
day festival brought 10,000 visitors. It 
featured a mile-long parade; burley grad- 
ing and tying contests for $2,500 in prizes 
posted by tobacco warehouses and mer- 
chants; a Burley Bowl football game 
(Milligan college, 7; High Point, 7); se- 
lection of a festival queen. 

Queens on.Parade. Each commu- 
nity club selected the prettiest girl in its 
town as candidate for queen. Voting was 
limited to holders of tickets to the foot- 
ball game, who cast their ballots while 
the town queens paraded in the mud be- 
tween halves. 

The result was kept secret until the 
grand finale on the second night of the 
festival. Then Yearout escorted 19-year- 
old Dorothy Crouch, East Tennessee State 
college sophomore from Boones Creek 
(pop. 50), to a tobacco-festooned throne 
and placed the queen’s crown on her head. 


Go-getters 


Mississippi has a “we’ll-foot-the-bill” 
plan, aimed at bringing new industries to 
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the cotton-growing, pecan-raising Magno- 
lia State, and keeping them there. 

Called Balance Agriculture with In- 
dustry, the plan gives Mississippi’s answer 
to industrialists unwilling to risk a move 
to the Deep South because of the lack of 
labor and sources of raw materials. 

How It Works. When a town de- 
cides it can support a factory, it appeals 
to the BAWI committee. BAWI makes 
surveys to determine what type of indus- 
try is best suited to the town, and sug- 
gests industrial prospects. 

To these firms the town says: “We’ve 
got the goods, we’ve got the men, and we 
want a plant. If you will move here, we 
will build the plant ourselves for you to 
operate, and you can buy the plant from 
us out of your profits made in Missis- 
sippi.” 

Jobs for Thousands. Financing is 
done by a bond issue. The town holds 
title to the plant until the industry retires 
the bonds. This kind of cash-on-the- 
barrelhead talk has brought industries to 
seven towns, provided jobs for thousands 
of Mississippians, many of whom might 
have emigrated from the state. 

BAWI was formed in 1938, lay dor- 
mant during the war. but .was revived last 
year by Gov. Thomas Bailey. The BAWI 
committee has a membership of 17, in- 
cluding the governor, six other officehold- 
ers, 10 businessmen, Only paid official is 
a director who gets $6,000 a year. 

Results. BAWI-inspired construc- 
tion underway in the state totals $32,349,- 
ooo. New plants include a tire factory at 
Natchez, a woolen mill at Pascagoula, a 
log plant at Philadelphia. 


Helping Hands 


Community leaders decided a year 
ago that Athens, Ohio (pop. 7.696), need 
not fail in its duty to the returning vet- 
eran for Jack of a large city’s specialized 
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“Il wonder if Dod would prefer Frank Sinatra or 
Woody Herman for Christmas.” 
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HELPING HAND. Dr. Whitehouse greets a G.I. 


services. So they formed two committees 
to give him something more than lip 
service. 

One, headed by Dr. Victor White- 
house, Ohio university Spanish professor, 
counsels those who want to continue their 
education. The other, under Francis A. 
Lavelle, superintendent of mails, puts 
veterans on Athens payrolls. 

The two committees work hand in 
hand, explore every angle. The education 
committee outlines the veterans’ privileges 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights, helps him 
to select the right course of study. 

Placement. The Lavelle committee 
gets notice of available jobs from indus- 
tries and business places and its 24 mem- 
bers meet every week to place job appli- 
cants. 

Effect. Half of Athens County’s more 
than 5,000 G.I.s are still in uniform. All 
of them have heard of the work of the 
home town committees. Looking forward 
to the day when they will get their dis- 
charge papers, they’re writing home from 
all parts of the world for information and 
advice. 


New ‘Old Ironsides”’ 


It was a sad day for Portsmouth, 
N. H., when the submarine Squalus, prod- 
uct of the local Navy Yard, sank on a 
routine test dive in May 1939, carrying 
26 crewmen to death. Thirty-three others 
were saved in a diving bell. 

Later the submarine was salvaged, re- 
fitted as the Sailfish, and sailed off to war. 

In the Pacific she sank 20 Jap ships, 
including two carriers, four destroyers and 
a submarine. 

This fall the Navy announced the 
Sailfish would be scrapped at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. That aroused the 
people of Portsmouth. “Bring her back 
home,” they demanded. 

Home Again. While the Navy 
changed its plans, returned the Sailfish to 
Portsmouth, public sentiment increased. 
“Why scrap her at all?” asked John R. 
Pennington, president of the Navy Yard 
machinists’ union. “She is a symbol of 
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Portsmouth’s war effort. Keep her as a 
civic shrine.” 

Individuals, city officials, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Kiwanis Club, Lions 
and other groups sent blistering resolu- 
tions to Washington. 

The Fight Goes On. To all pleas, 
the Navy has answered “no,” but Ports- 
mouth hasn’t given up the fight. If it has 
its way, the Sailfish, like “Old Ironsides,” 
will live on, a symbol of American fight- 
ing spirit. 


Welcome Tags 


An out-of-town resident parked his 
automobile in an Omaha, Nebr., parking 
meter zone. He shopped, stayed longer 
than he had expected, returned to find 
that his car had been towed away by 
police for overtime parking. 

In a huff, he returned to the store, 
threw down his merchandise, demanded 
his money back, raved: “I’m never _com- 
ing back to Omaha.” 

The story reached City Hall, got ac- 
tion from Mayor Charles W. Leeman. He 
called off the towing squad, ordered police 
to attach welcome tags to illegally-parked 
out-of-town cars, 

Greeting. These tags set forth Oma- 
ha’s traffic regulations, prefaced by: “We 
(the mayor and city council) extend the 
courtesies of the city and wish you a pleas- 
ant visit. This is not a traffic ticket. We 
want your favor, not your fine! We try 
to reserve those for our home folks who 
know all the rules.” 


Bubble Bonanza 


With a formula and a piece of twisted 
wire, three Charlotte, N. C., men blew a 
bubble into big business. 

Last spring Hubert Jerman, a dye- 
stuff technician, was working on a bubble 
color solution for his daughter. Unknown 
to him, Donald Barnes and James Duck- 
worth were working on the same idea in 
Duckworth’s garage. 

Jerman completed his formula in 
June, made a few neighborhood sales. 
Barnes and Duckworth finished theirs 
about the same time, sold to local drug- 
stores, 

Join Hands. When they learned of 
each others’ experiments, the¥ compared 
notes, decided to form a partnership, Each 
put up $150. They called their product 
“Rainbow Bubbles.” The bubbles are 
blown out of a lorgnette-shaped “wand” 
in rainbow hues that leave grownups as 
goggle-eyed as kids, 

At the Beach. The bubble makers 
knew they had something when they took 
their product to Myrtle Beach, S, C., on 
July 4, sold 576 bottles. Rushing back to 
Charlotte, they set up a factory in Jer- 
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DISABLED VETERAN assembling motor bicycles at Simplex's New Orleans manufacturing plant. 


man’s garage. A sales promoter did the 
rest. The product swept Atlanta, then 
New York, then the nation through Wool- 
worth stores. Now in new quarters, Rain- 
bow Bubbles employs 110. Production has 
jumped from 600 bottles to 75,000 a day 
—all in six months. 


Game Raiser 


Four years ago Charles Robeck, 
Louisville, Nebr., contractor, began rais- 
ing game birds. Today his hobby pays 
rich dividends. 

The 1945 hatch at his farm on the 
Platte river included 2,800 pheasants, 
1,000 wild mallards, several hundred Ca- 
nadian geese. For the pheasants Robeck 
gets $6 a pair, dressed; $4.50 a pair for 
the mallards, $15 a pair for the geese. The 
geese, sold as breeders, are hard to raise, 
Robeck says. 

Dollar a Bird. Robeck packs them in 
dry ice to ship. By the time they’re 
killed, dressed, packed and in the mail, he 
figures they cost him a dollar a bird. New 
York commission houses have tried to buy 
his entire crop, but until he can expand 
he’ll “sell ’em around home.” 


Simplex System 


James Smith, a Marine, had an ankle 
shattered at Tarawa. When he applied for 
a job at Simplex Manufacturing Co., New 
Orleans motor bicycle makers, he told 
President Paul Treen: “The ‘doc’ said for 
me not to stand for more than three hours, 
but I'll stay on my feet the full eight if 
you'll give me a job.” 

“That won’t be necessary,” said 
Treen. “We have a system.” 

The Simplex system is simple. The 
legless sit to work. Those with bad arms 
do single manual operations. The blind, 
and those with poor sight, do sense-of-feel 
- operations. 

Equal Pay. “We make it a point to 
give disabled veterans preferential hiring 


status,” said Treén. (At present, 20% of 
Simplex employes are disabled veterans. ) 
“We find they turn out work every bit as 
good for quality and volume. Also, they 
find the same pay in their envelopes as the 
healthier workers.” 


New Plow 
Oliver Corp., South Bend, Ind., has 


developed a new plow which company 
president Alva Phelps says will “help 
farmers build up their land, protect it 
against erosion, step up production, save 
manpower.” 

The new feature consists of additional 
cutters extending below and behind, as 
well as to one side, of the plow base. The 
side cutters adjust to normal depth. The 
lower ones, however, widen and deepen 
the furrow, crumble the plowpan (hard 
undersoil) which ordinarily is left un- 
touched, mixing it slightly with the lower 
portion of the top soil. 

Soil drained of fertility and packed 
by years of plowing can thus be restored 
to.productive use through care and proper 
crop rotation, the company says. 


EDUCATION 


Brain Builder 


Helping subnormal boys overcome 
the mental handicaps that exclude them 
from everyday society, is the self-ap- 
pointed task of Dr. Arnold D. Collier, 52, 
founder and headmaster of Collier’s 
School, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Dr. Collier became interested in men- 
tally deficient children years ago when as 
a country teacher near Bloomington, IIL, 
he found he had several subnormal pupils 
out of an enrollment of 18. 

After studying child psychology and 
teaching in the U. S. and the Orient for 
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20 years, Dr. Collier opened his first school 
at Bradenton, Fla., in 1933. Three years 
later he moved to the present 20-acre 
farm site. 

Trade Secrets. Secret of his success, 
Dr. Collier confided, is to “‘gain the con- 
fidence of the boys through individual at- 
tention; find out what they can do and 
help them learn it. This in turn leads to 
greater accomplishments.” 

Dr. Collier emphasizes. vocational 
work and hobbies. The boys raise their 
own food; raise and sell dogs, rabbits, 
chickens; make Christmas cards; collect 
stamps, soap bars and match folders. 
Working together they have built their 
own church, Schoolhouse, and are working 
on a swimming pool. 

Since Dr. Collier is parent, teacher, 
cook and janitor—all in one, the enroll- 
ment is limited to 10. The expenses are 
prorated among the parents, 

Dr. Collier’s salary “is the gratitude 
of the parents and boys I have helped.” 


Home Work 


Because of food costs, school lunch 
programs failed in Whitewater, Kan., 
(pop. 515), just as they had in many other 
small communities until Farm Bureau 
women took over. 

During the summer, these women 
canned more than too lbs. of corn; 65 qts. 
of beans; 100 qts. tomatoes; 40 qts. mixed 
vegetables and other items as a basis for 
school menus. 

Low Cost. When school opened they 
began serving a hot, nutritious lunch for 
15¢. Those unable to pay, ate just the 
same, paid by helping prepare and serve 
lunch, cleaning up afterwards. Proceeds 
went into a pool to buy meat and other 
foods. The women receive no pay. 

A typical menu consists of ham loaf, 
mashed potatoes, lettuce salad, bread and 
butter sandwiches, a custard dessert. At 
present 150 elementary and high school 
students_are being served daily. 


Tough Problem 


A grocer buys peas at $2.88 a case 
of 24 cans, and sells them for rs5¢ a can. 
What was his per cent of profit based on 
the selling price? 

This simple sixth grade _ teaser 
stumped 73% of the 2,300 Ohio high 
school seniors who were asked to find the 
right answer (20%) during a statewide 
test. 

Dr. Clyde Hissong, state education 
director, gave the test following reports 
of a lack of basic knowledge of arith- 
metic among high school pupils. 

Remedy. Shocked, Dr. Hissong urged 
school administrators to make regular, 
systematic checks of the results of teach- 
ing in all subjects; plan activities that 
would insure student competency in the 
“fundamental tools of growth.” These 
tools he defined as the language arts; 
mathematical skills; health and safety 
habits; scientific and social attitudes. He 
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recommended that teachers use the finan- 
cial sections of newspapers in teaching 
percentage and interest rates, and that 
they use native live specimens and mineral 
products to spice up biology and science 
studies, 


Pupils Light-up 


“School wasn't like this before,” 
beamed 10 young war-veteran students of 
Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo, 
N. Y., when they found an empty store 
room had been turned into a cozy smoking 
lounge for their exclusive use, at lunch 
time and during study periods. 

Equipped with comfortable chairs, a 
table and radio, the lounge was the idea of 
Principal William B. Kamprath, who be- 
lieved the boys needed a place to relax, 
light up, talk over common problems dur- 
ing leisure moments. Smoking is rigidly 
prohibited elsewhere in the school, and is 
taboo for regular pupils. 

Preference. Although this is the 
atomic age, Burgard pupils are more in- 
terested in automobile mechanics. Six of 
the ten ex-G.L.s are enrolled in this course. 
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TIME OUT. Ex-veterans Lucien Vinsone, Elmer 
Reinhold try the radio. 
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Today's Poor Richard 

While U. S. “grasshoppers” sweated 
over Christmas budgets last month, 7,600,- 
ooo “ants” drew $550 million from the 
country’s banks—reward of “purposeful 
saving.” 

This was Herbert F, Rawll’s dream 
when he founded Christmas Club in 1910. 
His credo is thrift with a goal. 

He got the idea of “painless” Christ- 
mas giving while selling bookkeeping sys- 
tems to Pennsylvania banks, his first job 
after finishing high school in Chicago. A 
Carlile. Pa., bank wanted a system for 
small, weekly deposits. Rawll, then 29, 
worked out the plan from which came 
Christmas Club. 


"Nickelodeon." It took 18 months’ 
plugging to sell 100 banks on this “cheap 
claptrap, nickelodeon contraption.” Now 
5,000 banks operate Christmas Clubs at 
no direct profit. But one banker says 
clubs sowed seed for half of today’s 40 
million regular savings accounts. 

As Rawill points out: “If people get 
the habit of going to banks week after 
week, they keep it.” 

Thrift is Rawll’s. long suit. He got 
the bug early and it embarrassed him 
once. Having his first drink at a Chicago 
bar, he was treated by a friend, picked up 
the friend’s tip and returned it to him. 
Rawill’s life parallels his business slogan: 
A paid-for Christmas is a Happy New 
Year. To him, happiness lies in thrift and 
financial security. 

By the Clock. This shows in his 
dignified walk, clipped speech, cool eyes. 
Though born in a well-to-do section of 
London, he’s a dead-ringer for one of 
Author J. P. Marquand’s “typical Bos- 
tonians.”” He lives methodically—up be- 
fore eight, down to his New York office 
early, back to his Park ave. apartment 
at five. 

Night clubs hold no appeal, but he 
likes to play host at home dinner parties. 
He’s an Episcopalian, Republican, coun- 
try-club joiner. 

Despite his reserved manner, he has 
frosted-over warmth, gets excited as a boy 
over his big, red-paged scrapbook of pro- 
motion aids—blotters and folders fes- 
tooned with holly, lanterns, happy chil- 
dren. This is the only art he likes. 

Opera-Dozer. Music isn’t a long 
suit, either. He likes Victor Herbert but 
drowses over opera. His chief relaxations 
are golf, bridge, and playing with his col- 
lie. He doesn’t like to work about his 
childless home, hires a man to care for 
the garden at his Greenwich, Conn., sum- 
mer place. His happiest moment was 
when, as an air force lieutenant in World 
War I, he heard “cease firing,” and he 
has put his effort and organization hard 
behind the War Bond drives this time. 

Looking Backward. Now 64, Rawll 
gives the impression his life has moved 
evenly toward a set goal. “My boyhood 
ambition was to be my own boss,” he 
says, “and I am.” 





Paul Parker 


FOR PRE-PAID CHRISTMASES. Herbert Rowll. 
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Holiday Listening 


The nation’s first peace Yuletide in 
five years is bursting with recorded 
melody. 

Columbia features the Shostakovitch 
Sixth, played by the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, with dynamic Fritz Reiner outdo- 
ing himself in the Kabalevsky Colas 
Breugnon Overture that rounds out the 
set of five 12-inch records (MM-s585); 
the Brahms Piano Concerto No. 2, 
played by Rudolf Serkin with Eugene Or- 
mandy’s Philadelphians at their topmost 
(MM-s584); the Mozart Quintet in C 
Major (MM-586); Volume II of songs 
from Schubert’s Die Winterreise, made 
new by Lotte Lehman (M-587); Liebes- 
tod and other numbers, sung by Helen 
Traubel against the tonal tapestry of the 
Philharmonic Symphony (12212-D), : 

Victor comes right back with perfec- 
tionist recording in the Goldberg Varia- 
tions of Bach, played by Wanda Lan- 
dowska, harpsichordist (DM-1022), and 
some Rossini overtures assembled by Tos- 
canini and given zest by the NBC Sym- 
phony (DV: 2, four 12-inchers). Next in 
line is the Beethoven Concerto No. 3 in 
C Minor, with Toscanini, the NBC Sym- 
phony and Artur Rubinstein (DM-1016 
four 12-inchers). The Christmas bowl 
overflows with the Bruch Concerto in G 
Minor, by Yehudi Menuhin and the San 
Francisco Symphony (DM-1023), and 
James Melton’s interpretation of operatic 
arias {M-1013). 

For Children. Victor has brought 
out some new and restored pictorial al- 
bums. The best are The Little Engine 
That Could by Paul Wing; a wonderful 
Little Black Sambo's Jungle Band; and 
What Is God Like, now combined with 
the Song of Growing Things. 

Popular. Oscar Levant’s Popular 
Moderns, recorded for Columbia, is far 
up the list (M-s560). Decca is on deck 
with another memorial, Jelly Roll Mor- 
ton: A King of the Piano (Brunswick 
Collector’s Series: D-1018), plus an al- 
bum of The Harvey Girls music, with 
Judy Garland, Kenny Baker and Virginia 
O’Brien evolving another item in the Per- 
sonality Series (A-388). 

Best for Dancing. When the Sand- 
man Ridés the Trail and Let It Snow by 
Vaughan Monroe and his orchestra; That 
Went Out With Button Shoes and The 
Moment | Met You by Tommy Dorsey 
(both Victor). Million Dollar Smile and 
Beulah's Boogie by Lionel Hampton; 
Chickery Chick and Let Him Go—Let 
Him Tarry by Evelyn Knight and the 
Jesters (both Decca). 

Don’t miss Larry Adler playing the 
Hora Staccato and Clair de Lune, or 
Bing Crosby’s songs from The Bells of 
St. Mary's (both Decca). 








YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ceo SHINOLA 


NEED 


@ Shoe leather needs oily wax to shine and 
wear well. . 
Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps hold in and replenish the 
normal oils in leather—helps maintain flexi- 
bility, and that means longer wear. 
Remember-—a shine is the sign of a healthy 
shoe. KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 


~ «® SHINOLA 








HINOLA «=s« FOR EVERY 
WHITE. | TYPE AND 
ss COLOR SHOE 

, NLY 
Only 10¢ 


Complete 
DURHAM 
SHAVE 
KIT 
$2.00 


For sale 
only in 
U.S.A. 


For beards as tough as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can’t 
supply, send $2 direct. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. G, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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"What a racket! All we gotta do is let them 
keep thinking we believe in Santa Claus.” 


More Honey, Less Money 


Salesgals, who pat my back and coo, 
And call me “dear” and “honey,” 
Would be surprised if they but knew 

They freeze me to my money! 
Myrtle Moore 


“Professor,” said an old grad, “I 
have made some money and I want to do 
something for my old college. I don’t 
remember what studies I excelled in.” 

“In my class you slept most of the 
time.” 


“Fine! I'll endow a dormitory.” 

“Give me a good definition of ali- 
mony, mother.” 

“Tt’s a married man’s cash surren- 
der value, dear.” 


59) 


“Say, are you the desk clerk 
“Ves, what’s eating you?” 
“That’s what I'd like to know!” 


“Too bad about Jones being sent up 
as an embezzler. Did he take his mis- 
fortune like a man?” 

“Exactly. He blamed his wife for 
everything.” 


“T can’t keep from worrying about 
Mary’s engagement,” mother confided. “I 
think she would be far happier with a 
man who has less money than Mr. Smith.” 

“Never mind, mother,” soothed 
father. “Mary will take care of that after 
they are married.” 


“Tf I bought you that fur coat it 
would mean the poorhouse for us!” 
“Well, we could at least go in style!” 


“Did you know Judd’s business had 
run down?” 
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“I presumed so. I heard he was going 
to wind it up.” 


“In that last four dozen eggs there 
were six bad ones,”’ complained the cus- 
tomer, 

“Then bring them back and I will 
make them good,” promised the grocer. 


“T don’t like the way that horse I 
bought from you always tries to keep his 
head down.” 

“He’s just showing his shame on ac- 
count of not yet being paid for.” 


“Why is it,” asked the irritable cus- 
tomer, “I never get what I ask for here?” 

“Perhaps, madam,” said the assistant, 
smiling coldly, ““we are too polite.” 


“You’re marrying a man with a yacht 
—and still you're trying to tell me it’s a 
love match.” 

“Of course—I just love yachting.” 





Brain Teaser No. 113 


A purse contains 


five dimes, one of 
which is marked; an- 
other contains five 


unmarked dimes. Four 

coins are taken from 

the former and put in the latter; and then, 

four are taken from the latter and put in 

the former. Find the probability that the 

marked dime is still in the first purse. 
Solution to No. 112 

The area of a zone is to its sphere’s 
area as the height of the zone is to the 
diameter of the sphere. The height of the 
zone then must be 8 miles. 

The distance above the earth is equal 
to the radius times the height of the zone 
divided by the difference between the 
radius and the height of the zone. This 
gives the distance about 8.01 miles. 





“Something repulsive’... my girl is getting 
too popular.” 





One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities 


5 a Gaal Would 


Doing things on a miniature scale is a 
hobby with some people, but to chem- 
ists in Cyanamid’s microanalytical lab- 
oratories, itis an important and exacting 
business. For microchemists, as these 
research specialists are called, must 
work with extremely small and often 
precious quantities of materials, and 
their apparatus is on a proportionately 
minuscule scale. For example, their test 
tubes are no larger than pencil erasers 
and their beakers, flasks and crucibles 
as tiny as a child’s thimble. 


The microchemist performs a vital 
function—analysis of materials devel- 
oped by organic research. Often the 
quantity of a new material available 
amounts to but a few grains or a fraction 
of a drop weighing little more than a 


milligram, which may have taken months 
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of painstaking effort to produce. This 
he must analyze or react with other com- 
ponents to gain priceless information 
regarding its Constituents, atomic struc- 
ture, or usefulness. Thus, out of this 
“small world” of research have 
come the keys to large-scale pro- 
duction of many important prod- 

ucts, among which are the sulfa 
drugs, penicillin, melamine, and 

a long list of other progress-cre- 

ating industrial chemicals. 


Cyanamid maintains microana- 
lytical departments in its research 
laboratories. Here new materials 
are analyzed, samples checked and 
tested for purity, and the struc- 
ture of hundreds of chemical in- 
dividuals determined by “micro” 
methods. It’s a small world but 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


very important in the scheme of large- 
scale and long-range research through 
which Cyanamid is promoting progress 
in a score of industries that supply 
the things we use in everyday living. 
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American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 


CHEMISTRY 





A MILLION MILES YOUNG 


Any number of GMC coaches powered wi powering landing craft, tanks, tractor bull- 


General Motors Diesel engines hav ISSE% . dozers and alt kinds of hard-working machinery. 
million-mile mark. And they're 
And as these boys come home, these engines 
will still stand ready to work side by side with 


strong. Still pulling upg: ides smoothe 


faster on the get-away still turning in 
' them ready to provide rugged, long-life. low 
wards of oV more miles per gallon of low- 
cost. easily maintained power in the countless 
cost fuel. . 
applications of America’s expanding industry. 


One reasotr ls the GM miei ha 92 cV¢ le Diesel 
engine that packs big, tough horsepower into 


small space and light weight. FEATURES OF THE GM “71” DIESEL 


Low size and weight per horsepower 


* * * * * 


Coaches are just one example. hese sturdy Quick starting under all conditions 


power plants hand out performance like this 2-cycle, smoother operation 
evervwhere they re used—in tractors, boats, Easy accessibility of wearing parts 
trucks. cranes—driving oil-well machinery, Unit injectors—no high-pressure piping 


lumber saws and cotton gins. Maximum parts interchangeability regardless of 
number of cylinders 


All through the war GM Diesels have been Uniflow scavenging—clean burning 


working side by side with our fighting men, Smooth performance at high altitudes 


SINGLE ENGINES. Up fo 200 1? , DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, mich 


MULTIPLE UNITS .. Up to 800 HP.) 


GENERAL MOTORS ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG DIESEL 


BUY VICTORY BONDS POWER || Locomotives... _. . ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, Ills 








